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W  hat  pnce-sanity 

Six  years  ago,  Illinois  citizens  too.  So  we  se n t^ e po rter^J ^n^Ts^^  ^6anT "Euy* * san fty.  AndT^tolc 


passed  a  150  million  dollar  bond 
issue  to  improve  conditions  in  state 
mental  hospitals.  Then  they  sat 
back  and  assumed  that  the  magic  of 
money  would  get  the  job  done. 

they  sat  back  until  30  patients 
in  a  filthy,  overcrowded  mental  hos- 

Sital  ward  died  during  a  120  degree 
eat  wave. 

Then  everyone  yelled  at  once: 
"What  happened  to  the  money?” 
The  tribune  wanted  to  know 


Yuenger  out  to  in^stigate. 

He  found  out  a  lot. 

How  construction  delays  were 
holding  back  much-needed  new 
buildings. 

How  citizens  were  cramming 
hospitals  with  senile  relatives; 
crowding  out  the  mentally  ill. 

How  most  hospitals  were  un¬ 
derstaffed  by  overworked  personnel 
earning  less  than  common  laborers. 

He  found  out  that  money  alone 


^nt  buy  sanity.  And  heftold  the 
people  of  Illinois.  ' 

His  story  won  him  the  Illinois 
State  Mental  Health  Department’s 
Golden  Key  Award  for  “increasing 
the  understanding  of  the  difficult 
problems  facing  the  mental  health 
program  in  Illinois  . . 

And  it  won  something  more: 
help  for  the  mentally  ill. 

ChicagoTribune 
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Give  them  award  winning  journalism  .  .  . 
editorial  integrity  combined  with  creative  re¬ 
porting  .  .  .  the  kind  of  brilliance  that  earned 
these  News  writers  and  staff  members  10  of 
16  First  Place  awards  in  the  1966  Niagara 
Frontier  Page  One  competition  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  They  do  it 
every  year  ...  a  total  of  45  of  69  first  places 
in  the  past  four  years.  It’s  no  wonder  W.  R. 
Simmons  Research  discovered  that  524,000 
Buffalo  area  adults  read  The  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

Congratulations,  team. 
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International 

Publishing 

Corporation 

Limited 

The  world's  largest 
publishing  organisation 
220  publications 
30,000  employees 
$378,255,000  annual  sales 

Points  from  the 
Review  of  the 
Year’s  Activities 

The  Corporation  which  controls  from  London  a 
massive  group  of  companies  covering  every 
aspect  of  publishing  (newspapers,  magazines, 
books  and  printing)  was  affected  by  the  slowing 
down  of  Britain's  economy.  The  total  market  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  remained  virtually 
constant,  while  the  cost  of  publishing  and 
printing  continued  to  rise.  Increased  cover  prices 
and  advertisement  rates  planned  for  a  number  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  business  publics* 
tions  could  not  be  implemented  because  of  the 
Government's  standstill  on  prices  and  incomes. 
In  consequence  a  number  of  titles  lost  revenue 
and  were  less  profitable  and  the  Corporation's 
trading  profit  in  the  year  ended  February  28, 

1 967,  which  amounted  to  $30,282,000  showed 
a  reduction  of  $5,902,000  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

The  Corporation's  profit  available  for  distribution 
was  $24,693,000  and  the  total  dividends  for  the 
year  are  maintained  at  21%. 

United  States  Interests 

IPC's  American  associates,  Cahners  Publishing 
Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  enjoyed  a 
good  year  during  which  they  acquired  the 
Medalist  Group  in  Chicago,  including  the  lead¬ 
ing  American  catering  and  hotel  journal. 

In  co-operation  with  Cahners,  IPC's  National 
Trade  Press  launched  Freight  Management. 

An  international  catering  journal.  Service  World, 
began  publication  in  December,  the  result  of 
close  co-operation  between  IPC's  Hotel  and 
Catering  Review  and  Institutions  Magazine,  a 
recent  acquisition  of  Cahners.  It  has  recently 
been  announced  that  negotiations  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  between  Cahners  and  Ginn  &  Co.  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  with  a  view  to  a  merger  of  the  two 
companies. 

Business  and  Technical  Magazines 

Bearing  in  mind  the  economic  situation,  the  year 
has  been  one  of  successful  trading  in  this  field. 
Profits  are  only  marginally  lower  than  the 
previous  year  and  the  development  of  publishing 
assets,  techniques,  and  expansion  in  several 
fields  has  continued. 

Farm  Machinery  International,  designed  to 
stimulate  the  export  sales  of  British  agricultural 
machinery,  made  a  good  start  in  June. 

The  interests  of  IPC's  business  and  technical 


publishing  overseas  have  been  further  developed 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  Corporation  and 
advertisers  all  over  the  world.  The  publishing 
centres  now  involved  include  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Hong  Kong,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Spain. 

Over  120  business  and  technical  publications 
overseas  are  linked  with  I  PC's  U.K.  journals;  in  the 
field  of  mechanical  handling  alone,  for  example, 
there  is  a  co-operative  editorial  and  advertise¬ 
ment  structure  involving  nine  periodicals  with  a 
collective  distribution  each  month  of  over 
100,000  copies.  This  permits  an  advertiser  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  to  buy  into  this  distribution 
programme  in  accordance  with  his  marketing 
requirements  with  one  order,  a  co-ordinated 
rate  and  a  beneficial  discount.  To  develop  further 
this  unique  publishing  enterprise.  International 
Business  Press  Associates  has  been  formed,  a 
policy  and  advisory  unit  representative  of  the 
overseas  publishers  with  whom  I  PC  is  associ¬ 
ated.  This  will  accelerate  marketing,  advertising 
and  editorial  links  to  the  advantage  of  reader  and 
advertiser  alike. 

IPC's  French  associates,  Compagnie  Frangaise 
d' Editions,  have  enjoyed  a  very  good  year. 

Two  journals  have  been  launched  in  Holland, 
Mechanisch  Transport  and  Instrumentatie,  in 
co-operation  with  Elsevier,  Holland's  biggest 
and  most  progressive  publishing  company.  Two 
journals  have  been  launched  by  Etas-Kompass, 
our  Italian  associates,  one  dealing  with  con¬ 
struction  and  the  other  with  self-service  stores. 
Negotiations  have  already  been  announced  to 
acquire  a  minority  interest  in  the  trade  press  unit 
of  Bonnier  of  Sweden. 


The  Paul  Hamlyn  Group 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
integration  of  all  separate  I  PC  book  companies 
into  the  Paul  Hamlyn  Group.  Shortly  these  book, 
record,  and  print  reproduction  firms  will  move  to 
new  offices  at  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

The  Group  now  publish  a  combined  total  of  over 
4,0(X)  titles.  In  the  year  under  review  an  increase 
in  turnover  of  1 2%  was  achieved. 

Overseas  markets  are  being  continually  explored 
and  developed  and  last  year's  exports,  to  over 
120  ountries,  increased  by  12%. 

The  abolition  of  United  States  import  tax  on 
most  books  and  the  introduction  of  Federal  Aid 


The  London  Headquarters  of  IPC 
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to  schools  for  book  buying  means  the  Hamlyn 
Group  can  expect  increased  business  with  the 
United  States.  A  subsidiary  with  an  office  in  New 
York,  has  been  established  to  promote  Paul 
Hamlyn  products  in  North  America. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Australia  which 
will  handle  all  Hamlyn  business  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  New  agency  arrangements  were 
made  in  a  number  of  countries  in  the  Far  East. 

In  The  Hague  an  agency  has  been  established  to 
handle  details  of  printing  of  co-editions  with 
continental  publishers  which  is  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  aspect  of  book  publishing. 

Computerised  Publishing 
Index  Printers,  who  print  the  A.B.C.  World 
Airways  Guide,  moved  during  mid-1966  into  a 
fine  modern  factory.  The  office  section  of  this 
building  is  shared  with  the  IPC  subsidiary, 
Thomas  Skinner,  which  compiles  the  Guide  with 
the  aid  of  a  computer.  The  relevant  facts  con¬ 
cerning  flight  itineraries  and  fares  are  sent  in  by 
the  world's  airways  and  correlated  and  recorded 
on  magnetic  tape. 

A  sophisticated  computer  programme  enables 
the  use  of  this  magnetic  tape  to  produce  1 ,200 
pages  of  complete  quick  reference  air  timetable 
information  at  a  very  high  speed. 

General  Interest  Magazines 
IPC  has  acquired  two  highly  regarded  weekly' 
magazines.  New  Scientist  and  New  Society.  The 
former,  which  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary 
during  the  year,  is  well-known  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  America,  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  Current  Year 

In  the  current  economic  conditions  advertise¬ 
ment  revenues  continue  at  a  lower  level  than  in 
the  previous  year,  and  following  the  end  of  the 
British  Government's  period  of  severe  restraint 
some  further  increase  in  costs  can  be  expected. 
IPC  is  continuing  its  policy  of  increasing  invest¬ 
ment  in  research  and  long-term  development 
and  is  confident  that  it  will  maintain  its 
position  as  leader  of  the  market.  It  is  not 
expected,  however,  that  the  profit  from  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  for  the  current  year  will  show 
any  material  change. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JUNE 


25-29 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

25-30 — Newspaper  Research  Workshop  (ANPA  and  INPA).  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder. 

27-29 — International  Advertising  Association.  World  Congress.  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 


JULY 


2-6— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel.  Boston. 

5-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

9-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

13-14— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference. 

Treadway  Inn.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13-15— Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence,  Ala. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23- Aug.  4— American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Ottawa. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ashevlllle. 


AUGUST 


4-9 — American  Bar  Association  (Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  hearings). 
Honolulu. 

11-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines. 

Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

2 1-25— Asian-American  Women  Writers  Conference.  Honolulu. 

14-16— International  Mailers  Union.  Cincinnati. 

27-31— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


"The  Federated  family  is  comprised  of  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  cities  .  .  .  quality  news¬ 
papers  ...  in  quality  markets,  including  three 
state  capitals,  two  Big  Ten  University  centers. 

Federated  believes  a  newspaper  exists  to 
serve  its  community  through  information  and 
leadership,  to  exert  a  powerful  force  to  make 
a  good  community  better. 

The  Federated  newspapers  have  a  total  daily 
circulation  of  over  280,000.  Not  the  biggest 
or  the  most  .  .  .  but  among  the  best." 


SEPTEMBER 


2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

8-10— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ocean 
City,  Md. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspaper 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 

Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17-19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

23 —  Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

29 -  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 


THE  mTE  iOVKNAL 


THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS 
THE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER  .. 
THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  .... 

THE  CHRONICUE-TRnUNE . 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  .  ...... 

THE  traXINGHAM  HERALD  .... 


OCTOBER 


4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho  Hotel, 
Phoenix. 

8-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association.  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan. 


15-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

17- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

18- 19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 


“Lafayette  . . .  home  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  .  .  .  hub  of  a  rich  nine-county 
agricultural  and  industrial  area.  First 
in  the  nation  in  Retail  Sales  Per  House¬ 
hold  and  ninth  in  Income  Per  Household. 

Lafayette  . . .  home  of  the  Journal  and 
Courier.  Circulation  over  46,000. 

THE  JOURNAL  and  COURIER  —  a 
Federated  family  newspaper." 
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Washinoton  newspaper 
dniulaflensareinGreaslng... 
some  rather  mere  than  otheis: 


Circulation 


The  Washington  Post 
The  Washington  Star 
The  Washington  Daiiy  News 


Gain  over 
year  ago 


466,873  11,126 
312,123  2,794 
224,056  2^90 


Sunday 


Circulation 


Gain  over  ^ 
year  ago 


595,173  20,554 
362,888  3,126  . 


Now.  mom  than  ever. 
The  Washinoton  Post 
dellvere  the  most. : 
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This  is  the  symbol  which  appears  on  Press  Club  plaques, 
awards  given  to  local  print  and  electronic  media  for  out¬ 
standing  achievements. 

For  the  fifth  straight  year.  The  Plain  Dealer  captured  a 
majority  of  the  prizes  in  Press  Club  competition  over  ALL 
OTHER  MEDIA  and  copped  three  of  the  five  awards  in  the 
newspaper  category. 

The  PD  news  staff  won  an  award  for  effective  coverage 
of  last  summer's  Hough  riots  "under  conditions  of  con¬ 
siderable  urgency."  PD  investigative  reporter  Doris 
O'Donnell  won  a  plaque  for  her  searching  series  "Cleve¬ 
land's  Negroes— Frustration /Hope,"  an  examination  of 
the  hopes,  fears,  attitudes  and  aspirations  in  the  Negro 
community  which  judges  feel  "pinpointed  the  causes  of 
the  Hough  troubles  before  it  happened." 

The  third  award  went  to  three  PD  reporters  for  investigative 
digging  into  estate  affairs  at  Cuyahoga  County  Probate 
Court  in  which  they  found  heirs  that  well-paid  lawyers 
failed  to  find— an  impetus  for  much-needed  changes  in 
probate  affairs. 

A  fourth  newspaper  award  went  to  H.  Thomas  Kaib, 
a  PD  copy  editor,  for  his  free-lance  photo  assignment  for 
suburban  weeklies. 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor,  continually  reminds  PD 
staffers  that  greatness  must  be  earned  over  and  over  again. 

Ik  Hill  DHkr 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 


Vn-Rulea  for  JSews  Writers 

SOME  “write  right”  rules  are  making  the  rounds.  Weldon 
Owens,  “Cross  Country”  columnist,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
puhlished  them,  crediting  Helen  Ferril,  Rocky  Mountain 
Herald.  The  Mimiesota  Newspaper  Association  puhlished 
them,  too.  The  comedy  commandments: 

1.  Don't  use  no  double  negative. 

2.  Make  each  pronoun  agree  with  their  antecedent. 

3.  Join  clauses  good,  like  a  conjunction  should. 

4.  About  them  sentence  fragments. 

5.  When  flangling,  watch  your  participles. 

6.  Verbs  has  to  agree  with  their  subjects. 

7.  Just  between  you  and  I,  case  is  important  too. 

8.  Don't  write  run-on  sentences  they  are  hard  to  read. 

9.  Don't  use  commas,  which  aren't  necessary. 

10.  Try  to  not  ever  split  infinitives. 

11.  It's  important  to  use  your  apostrophe's  correctly. 

12.  Proofread  your  writing  to  see  if  you  any  words  out. 

13.  Correct  spelling  is  esential. 

— Robert  Johnsoa,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  columnist, 
writes:  “I  wouldn’t  advise  anyone  to  get  into  the  newspaper 
business.  Anyone  who  has  to  be  talked  into  it  probably 
wouldn’t  be  a  good  newspaperman.  He  might  be  adequate, 
but  not  good.  He  might  write  acceptable  club  notices  or  do 
clerical  work,  but  he  will  not  move  hearts  or  people  or  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  he  will  not  be  part  of  the  action.  Newspaper- 
ing  has  in  it  some  elements  of  craft,  some  elements  of  pro¬ 
fession.  But,  more  than  anything  else,  it  is  a  ‘calling.’  The 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  what  is  necessary  to  be  a 
good  newspaperman  will  not  enter  this  work  because  of 
a  pep  talk,  or  because  he  is  recruited.  He  will  fight  to  get 
in,  because  he  has  decided  from  his  own  observation  what 
life  has  to  offer  and  knows  that  working  for  a  newspaper 
is  the  life  for  him  and  that  he  is  for  this  life.” 

ISo  Praise^  All  Blame 

No  matter  who  has  caused  it 

When  papers  print  a  “gooF' 

The  guy  who  gets  the  blame  is^ 

The  one  who  read  the  proof. 

— L.  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun 
•  *  * 

Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Matt  Weinstock  passes  on  a  story 
by  Phil  Sawyer  of  Ontario  who  recalls  the  time  he  was  a  night  copr 
boy  at  the  San  Diego  Union,  a  morning  newspaper,  back  when 
telegraph  operators  transmitted  news  copy  in  pi-e-Teletype  days 
One  of  Phil's  jobs  was  picking  up  copy  every  half  hour  at  the 
INS-Universal  ^rvice  office  across  the  street.  Arthur  Brisbane  al 
the  time  was  writing  a  column  called  “Today."  One  night  the 
column  failed  to  come  through  and  the  New  York  operator  sent 
this  succinct  message:  “No  Today  Tonight  for  Tomorrow." 

To  keep  readers  up  to  the  minute  on  news  of  prison  breaks  and 
ensuing  manhunts,  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  copy  desk 
put  the  items  together  under  a  heading,  STATE  PRISONERS, 
with  a  secticm  for  "Going"  and  another  for  "Coming."  .  .  .  The 
retirement  of  three  Washington  Post  news  veterans  went  by  with¬ 
out  much  notice  recently.  All  of  them  started  with  the  paper  in 
the  early  1920'8  and  each  was  noted  for  enterprise  and  talent  in 
a  total  service  of  130  years.  They  were:  Edward  T.  Folliard,  W'hil* 
House  reporter;  Hugh  Miller,  chief  photographer;  and  John  Rise- 
ling,  night  city  editor. 

The  Secretary -Manager  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association 
has  been  made  an  Honorary  Blind  Man.  The  honor  was  ac¬ 
corded  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.,  at  the  100th  anniversary  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  at  which  he  wai 
the  principal  speaker.  T.  Euclid  Rains,  President  of  the 
Alumni  and  Workers  Association  of  the  school,  said  this  wv 
the  first  time  ‘"in  the  history  of  the  world”  anyone  has  been 
so  recognized. 
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THE  NATION’S  No.  I  SHIPBUILDER  WORKS 
TO  FULFILL  ^500  MILLION  IN  CONTRACTS 


al  acres  upon  which  will  be  placed  a  highly 
sophisticated  plate  handling  and  fabrication 
facility.  That’ll  mean  even  more  activity  in  the 
future  and  additional  employees  too.  Those 
who  work  at  Avondale,  and  their  families, 
comprise  an  important  segment  of  this  market’s 
boom  aspect.  Highly  skilled  and  well  paid,  they 
are  another  of  the  many  reasons  why  it’s  far 
from  easy  to  overestimate  this  metro  area’s 
potential. 

There’s  one  way  to  reach  your  full  share  of 
the  market,  however,  and  that’s  via  New 
Orleans’  newspapers— The  Times-Picaytme  and 
New  Orleans  States-Item.  Let  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt  know  you’re  interested. 


Here  are  the  Avondale  Shipyards  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  just  a  few  miles  above 
Canal  St.  It’s  where  a  workforce  of  over  7,000 
labors  with  impressive  effectiveness  to  fulfill  a 
backlog  of  contracts  in  excess  of  $500  million. 
The  present  workload  includes;  5  modern  cargo- 
liners  (largest  ever  built  in  Louisiana);  7  high- 
endurance  Coast  Guard  Cutters;  27  Destroyer 
Escorts;  and  automated  cargo  ships.  Then  too, 
there’s  a  variety  of  diversified  projects  ranging 
from  prefabricated  porcelain  enamel  gasoline 
service  stations  to  sugar  mills  and  water  dis¬ 
tillation  units. 

Consider  also  Avondale’s  $10  million  expansion 
program  now  underway  to  develop  71  addition¬ 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVE.NINGS 


MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

Pre-Trial  Gossip 

T  rxTLE  attention  has  been  given  in  all  of  the  talks  and  treatises  on 

Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  to  the  ever-present  danger  of  prejudicial 
pre-trial  rumors  and  gossip.  Everyone  has  been  too  concerned  with 
ways  and  means  of  suppressing  legitimate  news.  But  it  W'as  inevitable 
that  a  case  involving  loose  talk,  while  the  police  and  the  press  practiced 
restraint,  would  arise  in  some  court. 

It  happened  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  just  the  other  day,  and  it 
couldn’t  be  more  timely — only  a  few  weeks  ahead  of  the  time  when  the 
American  Bar  Association,  meeting  in  Honolulu,  will  consider  for 
adoption,  rejection  or  amendment  the  Reardon  Committee  report’s 
recommendations  for  controlling  the  release  of  information  before 
trial. 

The  trial  of  a  South  Bend  jX)liceman,  charged  with  slaying  an  18- 
year-old  man,  became  so  infested  with  word-of-mouth  notoriety  that 
Superior  Court  Judge  Norman  Kopec  granted  a  change  of  venue  to  a 
county  50  miles  distant.  “In  my  16  years  of  practice,’’  said  the  judge, 
“1  have  never  seen  a  case  with  more  unfounded  and  preposterous 
rumors.’’  The  South  Bend  Tribune  commented  that  “the  rumors  have 
been  as  wild  and  virulent  as  we  have  ever  encountered.’’ 

The  trial  judge  absolved  the  news  media,  the  prosecutor  and  the 
police  of  responsibility  for  the  situation.  All  had  been  extra  careful 
to  avoid  contributing  to  a  prejudicial  atmosphere.  So  the  question  now 
must  be:  How  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  wild  gossip  that  can 
easily  jwison  the  minds  of  jurors?  Allowing  editors  to  rely  on  their 
own  sense  of  responsibility  and  fairness  in  printing  the  new's  appears 
to  be  the  logical  answer. 

We  view  with  alarm  the  proposal  which  is  before  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  There  may  be  some  solace  in  the 
fact  that  little  open  support  has  built  up  for  Delegate  Joseph  L. 
Caliber’s  call  for  a  section  in  the  Constitution  which  would  rigidly 
restrict  the  publication  of  information  relating  to  a  crime.  It  is  too 
soon  to  brush  away  the  idea  as  merely  one  of  3,000  or  so  suggestions 
for  changing  the  state’s  basic  code.  The  very  fact  that  anyone  would 
think  of  writing  the  socalled  “fair  trial’’  guidelines  into  constitutional 
law  warrants  alarming  and  constant  vigilance.  The  most  sensible 
comment  has  come  from  Delegate  Richard  J.  Bartlett  who  said:  “It 
would  be  dangerous  indeed  for  us  to  resolve  this  thorny  difficulty  by 
specific  constitutional  treatment.’’ 

In  the  Public  Interest 

hen  Kosygin  took  a  walk  along  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  re- 
*  porters  and  photographers  kept  him  company  and  headline  writ¬ 
ers  played  with  “Kosy”  in  his  gawking  . . .  When  John-John  Kennedy 
visited  a  candy  shop  in  Ireland,  his  childish  peeve  at  not  getting  what 
he  wanted  was  recorded  by  a  newsman  .  .  .  When  Cassius  Clay  went  on 
trial  for  draft-dodging  his  unusual  reticence  made  news  .  .  .  When 
Bobby  Kennedy’s  tenth  child  was  baptized,  a  reporter  stood  close 
enough  to  hear  young  Chris  ask  if  they  were  going  to  bust  a  bottle  of 
champagne  on  Doug’s  head  . . .  And  when  Luci’s  time  neared  Austin 
was  full  of  “bird  watchers.’’  These  are  a  few  examples  of  what  the  new 
Bureau  of  Advertising  research  is  saying:  “One  man’s  news  is  another 
man’s  gossip — the  newspaper  provides  complete  data — from  the 
weather  in  Saigon  to  the  price  of  lamb  chops  at  the  nearest  super¬ 
market.’’ 
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JUSTICE  &  JUDGMENT 


In  your  editorial,  “A  Minimal  Problem,” 
(May  27),  you  quote  the  Press-Bar  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ASNE  and  authors  Alfred 
Friendly  and  Ronald  L.  Goldfarb  in  sup¬ 
port  of  your  own  view  as  to  the  minimal 
effect  of  prejudicial  press  coverage  on 
criminal  cases.  While  I  think  the  book  by 
Messrs.  Friendly  and  Goldfarb  (“Crime 
and  Publicity:  The  Impact  of  News  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice”)  is  on  the 
whole  an  excellent  work,  I  disagree  with 
them  and  you  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  you  cite  figures  as  to 
the  relatively  small  number  of  cases  that 
go  to  jury  trial  and,  of  these,  the  still 
smaller  number  of  cases  that  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  press.  The  inference  you 
draw  from  this  is  that,  since  so  few  trials 
are  actually  reported  by  the  press,  even 
prejudicial  coverage  is  not  likely  to  influ¬ 
ence  many  jurors.  Thus,  you  and  they 
reason,  the  adverse  effect  of  the  press  on 
justice  is  bound  to  be  minimal. 

The  factor  you  overlook  is  that  the  press 
can  exert  a  prejudicial  impact  by  influenc¬ 
ing  others  than  jurors.  As  Raymond 
Moley  observed  many  years  ago,  most  of 
the  decisions  in  criminal  cases  are  made 
by  the  exercise  of  administrative  discre¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  or  the 
judge,  or  both,  and  their  decisions  are 
quite  likely  to  be  colored  by  what  they 
think  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
through  newspaper  accounts. 

The  second  questionable  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  you  offer  (quoting  Friendly  and 
Goldfarb)  is  the  opinion  of  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  and  district  attorneys.  But  district 
attorneys  especially  are  the  chief  seekers 
and  beneficiaries  of  publicity  in  criminal 
cases,  as  shown  by  their  general  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  change  in  the  rules  about  re¬ 
leasing  information  in  such  cases.  There¬ 
fore,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  them 
admitting  that  the  press  pollutes  the  stream 
of  justice.  You  should  try  polling  defense 
attorneys. 

As  a  newspaperman  and  the  author  of  a 
book  in  this  field  {Justice  and  the  Press, 
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POLITICAL  PRACTICE 

My  letter  (June  10)  about  newspapers 
not  publishing  political  candidacy  news 
unless  accompanied  by  an  advertising  con¬ 
tract  has  caused  feedback  from  newspapers 
in  and  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  this,  I  have  learned  two  things: 
( 1 ) .  This  practice  is  not  isolated  and  is,  in 
fact,  common  according  to  the  people 
who’ve  contacted  me.  And,  (2).  Some 
readers  felt  I  was  referring  to  our  local 
paper.  The  Centre  Daily  Times,  in  my  let¬ 
ter.  The  paper  I  was  referring  to  is  not 
in  State  College,  but  is  in  another  com¬ 
munity  completely  out  of  our  county. 

I  wish  to  set  the  record  straight,  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  for  leaving 
a  mistaken  impression,  and  thank  those 
who’ve  written  with  sincere  feelings  about 
this.  J.  David  Truby 

,  1967 


He  was  active  until  shortly  after  his 
death. — Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

• 

When  Seattle  received  a  snowfall 
motorists  knew  what  to  do.  But  have 
you  ever  tried  putting  pesky  chairs  on 
while  wearing  a  tight  skirt?  —  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

• 

The  single-lane  bride  is  about  150  feet 
long. — Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

• 

An  aerospace  executive  is  leading  a 
lonely  fight  to  convince  fellow  racketeers 
they  should  be  thinking  about  building 
tourist  hotels  in  space. — San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News. 

• 

Quipped  a  Spartanburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gangster  at  a  dinner. — 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald. 

_ 2. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Over  the  last  two  years,  New  York  Times  circulation 
has  grown  190,000  weekdays,  209,000  Sundays... 
which  means  advertisers  are  enjoying  that  many 
more  profitable  selling  opportunities. 


Circulation  figures;  Publisher's  Statements 
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‘Failing  Newspaper’  Probe 
Will  Delve  into  Industry 


Hart’s  Senate  Committee  Sets 

of  Hearings 


July  12  for  Start 

Washington 

The  most  comprehensive  Con¬ 
gressional  inquiry  into  the 
economic  situation  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry  is 
scheduled  to  begin  July  12.  It 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub¬ 
committee,  of  which  Senator  A. 
Hart,  Michigan  Democrat,  is 
chairman. 

The  hearings  will  relate  to  the 
so-called  “Failing  Newspaper 
Act”,  introduced  on  March  16  by 
Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  for  himself  and  14  other 
senators. 

Subcommittee  officials  made 
clear,  however,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  afforded  op¬ 
ponents  the  opportunity  to  raise 
issues  that  go  beyond  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  which 
is  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  certain  combinations  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  survival  of  failing 
newspapers. 

The  subcommittee  will  seek, 
through  testimony  of  witnesses, 
to  clarify  certain  definitions  in 
the  bill  and  determine  when  and 
under  what  conditions  a  news¬ 
paper  becomes  unlikely  to  re¬ 
main  a  financially  sound  publi¬ 
cation. 

60  Ask  to  Testify 

More  than  60  witnesses  have 
asked  to  testify.  The  list  has 
not  been  announced  but  it  in¬ 
cludes  publishers,  union  officials, 
college  professors,  government 
lawyers  and  some  of  the  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  bill  who  repre¬ 
sent  districts  w’here  newspapers 
have  joint  arrangements. 

The  subcommittee  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  hearings  June  27 
but  the  prolonged  debate  on  the 
Dodd  censure  resolution  and 
priority  of  other  hearings  neces¬ 
sitated  postponement.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  schedule  now  is  for  hearings 
on  July  12,  13,  14,  18,  19,  25,  26, 
27  and  28.  Dates  in  August  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  added. 

During  the  abbreviated  hear¬ 
ings  conducted  early  in  1963  by 
Congressman  Celler’s  antitrust 
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subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  ANPA 
submitted  a  lengthy  dissertation 
on  “Newspapers  and  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Laws”  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Prof.  S.  Chesterfield 
Oppenheim. 

On  the  subject  of  joint  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements  between 
newspapers,  this  ANPA  docu¬ 
ment  argued  that  the  “Rule  of 
Reason”  should  be  applied  to 
determine  if  the  joint  arrange¬ 
ment  stems  from  the  primary 
purpose  of  achieving  economies 
and  efficiency  in  the  production 
of  the  newspaper  involved. 

ANPA’s  Position 

“Thus,”  said  ANPA,  “if  two 
newspapers  have  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  whatever  its  form,  for 
joint  mechanical  operations, 
ANPA  believes  this  is  clearly 
a  lawful  main  objective.” 

It  was  ANPA’s  position  also 
that  arrangements  designed  to 
achieve  economies  of  scale  and 
efficiency  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  deemed  law¬ 
ful  main  purposes. 

At  another  point,  the  ANPA 
contended  that  “it  is  unsound  to 
condemn  a  joint  arrangement 
merely  because  the  two  papers 
collectively  are  the  only  local 
daily  papers  in  the  community.” 

Not  only  the  government’s 
action  to  prevent  common 
ownership  of  the  Tucson  news¬ 
papers  but  the  antitrust  divi¬ 
sion’s  constant  examination  of 
the  books  and  records  of  several 
other  companies  operating  under 
joint  arrangements  gave  rise  to 
the  Hayden  Bill  (S.  1312). 

The  enforcement  agencies  are 
questioning  such  arrangements 
between  newspapers  in  several 
cities  at  the  moment,  according 
to  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  ANPA 
general  counsel,  who  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  a  question-and-answer 
discussion  of  the  “failing  news¬ 
paper  bill.”  The  Tucson  case  has 
been  tried  and  a  decision  by  the 
judge  is  awaited. 

This  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  the  bill  makes  it  clear 
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that  the  publishers  are  asking 
Congress  to  recognize  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  newspaper 
business  and  distinguish  it  from 
other  businesses  subject  to  anti¬ 
merger  sections  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts. 

“The  basic  purpose,”  says 
Senator  Hayden,  “is  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  economic  problems 
many  of  our  country’s  news¬ 
papers  are  facing  and  to  offer 
some  alternative  to  complete 
financial  failure  and  cessation 
of  publication.” 

The  bill  would  “exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws”  certain  com¬ 
binations  and  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  survival  of 
failing  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
papers  “in  any  city,  community, 
or  metropolitan  area.”  Senator 
Hayden  says  the  “exemption”  is 
entirely  consistent  with  accepted 
antitrust  principles  of  pre¬ 
serving  competition. 

A  “failing  newspaper”  —  as 
determined  by  the  courts  — 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
a  joint  operating  arrangement 
with  another  newspaper  in  the 
same  city,  community  or  metro¬ 
politan  area,  or  it  could  cease 
business  and  consolidate  with 
another  paper. 

Different  Standard!) 

Different  tests  of  “failure” 
would  be  aoplied  to  newspapers 
than  to  other  businesses  and 
each  case  would  be  judged  on  its 
own — situation.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  permit  action  to  be 
taken  soon  enough  to  save  the 
chief  assets,  such  as  personnel, 
and  not  lose  “the  most  important 
aspect  —  of  newspaper  competi¬ 
tion — competition  in  news  cover¬ 
age  and  editorial  opinion.” 

“A  failing  newspaper,”  Hay¬ 
den  explains,  “may  lose  its  key 
personnel  as  financial  failure 
approaches.  A  merger  or  consoli¬ 
dation  may  avert  that  loss.  More¬ 
over,  the  newspaper  acquiring  a 
failing  newspaper  before  it  is  on 
the  very  brink  of  failure  is  more 
likely  to  continue  publication  of 
the  acquired  newspaper  and 
thereby  permit  it  to  continue  its 
service  to  the  community.” 

There  is  no  reason,  as  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Senator  sees  it,  for  edito¬ 
rial  independence  to  be 
thrcateni'd  under  a  joint  oper¬ 


ating  arrangement.  “The  news 
and  editorial  business,”  he  says, 
“can  remain  totally  independent 
even  though  the  commercial 
business — advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation — may  be  pooled  with  an¬ 
other  paper.” 

Hayden  specifically  mentions 
San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh, 
Tucson,  Miami,  St.  Louis,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Fort  Wayne  and  Bristol  as 
being  among  the  22  cities  where 
joint  arrangements  exist  and 
“editorial  independence  has  been 
strictly  observed.” 

In  the  field  of  advertising,  it 
is  explained,  newspapers  under 
a  joint  arrangement  are  re¬ 
strained  from  hiking  rates  by 
“a  multitude  of  other  media” 
that  compete  for  business. 

Hayden  poses  the  question  of 
whether  labor  has  anything  to 
fear  from  the  bill.  He  replies: 
“This  bill  simply  has  nothing  to 
do  with  labor  conditions  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  known  that  labor  union 
difficulties  in  a  few  cities  have 
contributed  to  the  problems  of 
some  newspapers,  but  such  diffi¬ 
culties  are  experienced  in  many 
industries  and  we  have  made  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  them.  It  is 
expected  that  responsible  labor 
organizations  will  support  this 
legislation.  Labor  never  benefits 
from  the  economic  failure  of  a 
business  entry.  The  sole  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  means  pre¬ 
serving  jobs.” 

Under  its  retroactive  provi¬ 
sions,  the  bill  would  permit 
newspapers  whose  joint  arrange¬ 
ment  or  merger  is  under  attack 
or  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
courts  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
bill  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  re¬ 
adjudication  under  the  new 
standards.  The  bill  would  not 
automatically  validate  existing 
arrangements. 

“Newspaper  publication”  is 
defined  as  “a  publication  pro¬ 
duced  on  newsprint  paper  which 
is  published  in  one  or  more 
issues  weekly,  and  in  which  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tent  is  devoted  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  editorial 
opinion.” 

“Failing  newspaper”  means 
“a  newspaper  publication  which, 
regardless  of  its  ownership  or 
affiliations,  appears  unlikely  to 
remain  or  become  a  financially 
sound  publication.” 

Hanson  urged  the  ANPA 
membership  to  support  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  he  advised  that  “it 
is  not  a  very  long  step  from 
attacking  this  type  of  joint  ar- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Access  to  Riot  Areas 
Allowed  in  Press  Bill 


Hayden  Bill 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


rangement  to  attacking  the 
single  ownership  of  two  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  community.” 

Support  Is  Mixed 

A  subcommittee  spokesman 
told  E&P  that  more  publishers 
of  large  newspapers  were  in 
favor  of  the  bill  than  were  op¬ 
posed,  while  more  publishers  of 
small  newspapers  w’ere  opposed 
than  were  in  favor. 

The  union  witnesses  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  contend  that  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  applicable  to  publish¬ 
ing  should  be  tightened,  rather 
than  relaxed. 

The  subcommittee,  according 
to  staff  members  who  are  ar¬ 
ranging  the  hearings,  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  merits  of  the 
Hayden  Bill.  One  point  the 
members  want  to  clarify  is 
whether  the  publications  must 
be  in  the  same  towm,  or  the 
owners  from  the  same  city. 

The  bill  defines  a  “combina¬ 
tion”  as  “the  acquisition  by  one 
newspaper  owner,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  of  one  or  more  news¬ 
paper  publications  of  one  or 
more  other  newspaper  owners 
through  the  acquisition  of  the 
w'hole  or  any  part  of  the  capital 
stock  or  assets  of  such  other 
newspaper  owmers.” 

This  provision  imposes  no  ter¬ 
ritorial  limitations  upon  owner¬ 
ship  or  owners  and  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  expects  testimony  as  to 
the  application  of  existing  or 
potential  antitrust  laws  to  situ¬ 
ations  where  a  metropolitan  pub¬ 
lisher  acquires  one  or  more  sub¬ 
urban  publications  in  its  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

Question  About  Chains 

The  subcommittee  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  testimony  in  opposition  to 
joint  printing — tw’o  newspapers 
using  the  same  facilities  in  a 
single  plant — but  it  anticipates 
that  much  opposition  will  be 
expressed  tft  the  common  estab¬ 
lishment  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  rates  and  revenue  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  grounds  that 
these  practices  could  be  used  to 
smother  competition  and  create 
monopoly.  Suburban  and  small 
town  publishers  who  have  asked 
to  testify  have  indicated  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  situations  of  that 
sort. 

One  question  to  which  the  sub¬ 
committee  will  seek  an  answ’er 
is  whether  a  newspaper  that  is 
an  unprofitable  member  of  a 
chain  which  supports  it  out  of 
the  revenues  of  profitable  mem¬ 
bers  can  be  classified  as  a  “fail¬ 
ing  newspaper”.  The  Hayden 
Bill  states  that  a  “failing  news¬ 
paper”  is  one  that  “regardless 
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of  its  ownership  or  affiliation, 
appears  unlikely  to  remain  or 
become  a  financially  sound  pub¬ 
lication.”  Labor  union  witnesses, 
subcommittee  sources  indicate, 
are  certain  to  “rip  into  that 
one.” 

Other  areas  of  interest  in  the 
inquiry  will  be  sjTidicate  prac¬ 
tices  under  which  large  papers, 
by  territorial  rights  clauses  in 
their  contracts,  prevent  sub¬ 
urban  publications  from  obtain¬ 
ing  features,  and  wire  service 
requirements  of  large  cash  de¬ 
posits  before  providing  news  and 
pictures  to  a  new  newspaper. 

Electronic  journalism  will  get 
into  the  picture  through  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  whether  dual  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  station  deprives 
a  community  of  competitive 
reporting  of  news. 

• 

Change  in  San  Juan 

William  J.  Dorvillier  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Juan  (P.  R.)  Star, 
effective  June  30.  His  successor 
will  be  Andrew  T.  Viglucci,  w’ho 
is  leaving  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  where  he  has  been 
managing  editor,  to  return  to 
the  Star  which  he  helped  to 
establish  in  1959.  The  Star  is 
published  by  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

• 

Managing  Editor 

Washington 

Raymond  L.  Bancroft  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
Nation’s  Cities  magazine  by 
Patrick  Healy,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  Bancroft  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  monthly 
since  March  1965.  From  1957  to 
1965,  he  was  an  assistant  city 
editor  and  urban  affairs  reporter 
for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

• 

Memoirs  in  October 

Harper  &  Row,  publishers  of 
Svetlana  Alliluyeva’s  memoirs 
(“Twenty  Letters  to  a  Friend”), 
announced  this  week  that  the 
New  York  Times  will  print  30,- 
000  words  excerpted  from  the 
book.  Six  daily  installments  will 
begin  in  the  Times  Oct.  8.  A 
similar  excerpt  will  appear  in 
Life  magazine  dated  Oct.  10. 


N.Y.  Editors  Elect 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Maurice  D.  Herbert,  executive 
editor  of  the  Newburgh  News,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  New’spaper  Editors 
here  this  week.  He  succeeds  Paul 
E.  Neville,  executive  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Columbus,  0. 

Agonizing  more  than  an  hour 
over  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives 
decided  that  newsmen  should  be 
allowed  free  access  to  scenes  of 
riots,  fires,  accidents,  disasters 
and  other  emergencies. 

But  House  members  ap¬ 
proved,  74-15,  a  bill  banning  all 
other  individuals  from  such 
scenes  where  crowds  would 
hinder  the  work  of  police,  fire¬ 
men  and  rescue  personnel. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Reps. 
Norman  A.  Murdock  and  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Hollington  Jr.,  originally 
called  for  a  ban  on  all  individ¬ 
uals. 

Rep.  A.  G.  Lancione  pushed 
for  an  amendment,  eventually 
adopted  by  a  60-23  vote,  spelling 
out  the  rights  of  newsmen  to 
be  on  the  scene. 

In  the  process,  the  House 
killed  two  bids  to  limit  the  news 
access  and  on  amendment  which 
would  have  allowed  newsmen  at 
any  disaster  except  a  riot. 

One  proposal  would  have 
give  newsmen  the  right  “to  the 
front  row  of  a  crowd”  that 
would  be  cordoned  off  from  a 
disaster  scene.  Rep.  Carl  Stokes, 
defeated  for  mayor  of  Cleve¬ 
land  by  a  slight  margin  two 
years  ago,  argued  that  “either 
the  press  and  public  have  a 
right  to  be  present  and  record 
activities  and  functions  of  those 
charged  with  public  responsibili¬ 
ties  or  they  do  not.”  Saying  he 
wanted  to  be  “frank”  Stokes 
credited  news  reports  with 
swinging  public  opinion  behind 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

Backers  of  the  bill  in  its 
original  form  said  the  measure 
would  not  have  hindered  news¬ 
men,  but  Rep.  E.  W.  Lampson, 
Ashtabula  County  publisher, 
said  that  without  a  specific  free 
press  guarantee  the  bill  “leaves 
serious  gray  areas  and  allows 
badge-happy  officials  to  throw 
their  weight  around.” 

• 

Support  Declaration 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

On  Flag  Day,  Robert  L.  Boyle, 
publisher  of  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  visited  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  in  Vietnam  and 
presented  to  him  a  scroll  with 
129,848  signatures. 

Boyle  explained  to  the  general 
it  had  taken  only  eight  days  to 
collect  the  signatures  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  circulation  area  for  a 
declaration  of  support  for  Amer¬ 
ican  troops.  Boyle  said  the  scroll, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
was  begun  after  the  AP  lunch¬ 
eon  in  April. 


He’s  No  Hawk, 
Patrone  Says; 

He’d  Keep  Cool 

While  urging  publishers  to 
“publish  if  you  can”  in  the  face 
of  a  strike.  Miles  P.  Patrone 
protests  that  he  isn’t  a  “hawk” 
in  labor-management  conflict. 

The  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Labor  Relations  Committee  ad¬ 
dressed  some  remarks  to  the 
“hawk”  designation  during  his 
talk  at  the  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in 
Kansas  City  recently. 

Patrone  referred  to  a  speech 
he  had  made  at  the  publishers’ 
labor  relations  conference  in 
New  York  last  April.  Some  peo¬ 
ple,  he  said,  considered  it  strong. 

“In  that  talk,”  he  related,  “I 
factually  outlined  the  deterior¬ 
ating  state  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  I  decried  the  increasing 
irresponsibility  exhibited  by  cer¬ 
tain  local  unions  with  whom  we 
deal,  and  I  made  a  pointed  ref¬ 
erence  to  one  method  of  coping 
with  these  problems.  That  is, 
publish  if  you  can  in  the  face 
of  a  strike.  As  a  result,  one 
periodical  (E&P)  characterized 
me  as  a  hawk. 

“This  is  an  unfortunate  term 
to  use,  particularly  in  view  of 
its  connotation  in  today’s  world 
problems.  I  regret  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  to  resort  to  such  a 
cliche. 

“Anyone  can  make  swinging, 
strong  statements  when  he  does 
not  have  to  sit  on  the  firing 
line  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Anyone,  then,  can  say,  ‘you  two 
fight — I’ll  hold  your  coats.’ 

“I  am  no  coat-holder. 

“If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
fight,  I  want  to  be  in  it,  and 
I  assure  you  I  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  publisher  all  the  way. 

“But  I  don’t  want  anyone 
taking  off  his  coat.  As  I  see 
my  job  in  this  industry,  it  is  to 
help  people  keep  their  coats  on 
and  their  collars  cool.” 


Adopt  ‘Dean’  Title 

Austin,  Texas 
The  School  of  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Texas  now 
has  a  “dean”  rather  than  a 
“director.”  The  title  was  changed 
by  the  UT  Regents.  Dr.  DeWitt 
C.  Reddick  continues  to  head  the 
school  which  has  three  depart¬ 
ments — Journalism,  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision-Film  and  Speech. 
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NEW  LAW  ON  THE  BOOKS 


Federal  Agencies  Are  Told 
To  Lift  Curtain  of  Secrecy 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

On  July  4,  1966,  President 
Johnson  signed  Public  Law  89- 
487,  known  as  the  public  infor¬ 
mation  bill.  It  becomes  effective 
on  July  4,  this  year. 

This  week  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  issued  a  memo¬ 
randum  for  the  guidance  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  complying  with  the  law. 
By  July  4,  all  departments  and 
agencies  must  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  rules  and 
procedures  under  which  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

The  Attorney  General’s 
memorandum  declared  that  the 
statute  “imposes  upon  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  an  affirmative 
obligation  to  adopt  new  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  availability  of  infor¬ 
mation.” 

After  stating  that  the  “law  is 
not  wholly  self-explanatory  or 
self-executing,”  the  Attorney 
General  added  that  “its  efficacy 
is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
sound  judgment  and  faithful 


that  way,  theoretically.  Now, 
however,  withholding  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  revealed  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  public  interest 
or  jeopardizing  national  secur¬ 
ity  is  illegal.  A  reporter,  denied 
access  to  information  to  which 
he  thinks  he  is  entitled,  may 
take  his  case  to  court  and  obtain 
a  judicial  decision  as  to  whether 
disclosure  was  illegally  with¬ 
held. 

When  President  Johnson 
signed  the  law  he  stated  that, 
under  the  statute,  “no  one  should 
be  able  to  pull  the  curtains  of 
secrecy  around  decisions  which 
can  be  revealed  without  injury 
to  the  public  interest,”  but  he 
also  said  that  “at  the  same  time, 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  or  the 
rights  of  individuals  may  require 
that  some  documents  not  be 
made  available.” 

“I  have  always  believed,”  the 
President  said,  “that  freedom  of 
information  is  so  vital  that  only 
the  national  security,  not  the 
desire  of  public  officials  or  pri¬ 
vate  citizens,  should  determine 
when  it  must  be  restricted.” 


guidelines  given  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies.  Many 
pages  of  Clark’s  memorandum 
are  used  to  state  the  revisions 
embodied  in  the  1966  act  and  to 
interpret  them.  For  instance,  he 
explains  that  Subsection  (b), 
relating  to  agency  opinions  and 
orders,  enlarges  the  scope  of  the 
subsection  by  adding  “those 
statements  of  policy  and  inter¬ 
pretations  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  agency  and  are 
not  published  in  the  Federal 
Register”  and  administrative 
staff  manuals  and  instructions 
to  staff  that  affect  any  member 
of  the  public.” 

The  Attorney  General  pointed 
out  that  the  intent  of  Congress, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  was  that  the 
fact  that  matters  were  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register 
“cannot  change  or  affect  in  any 
way  a  person’s  rights”  of  access 
to  information  not  withheld  for 
public  interest  or  national  secur¬ 
ity  reasons. 

Agency’s  Own  Rules 


The  Department  of  Justice 
hopes  that  the  memorandum 
“will  assist  the  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  uniform  and  con¬ 
structive  implementation  of 
Public  Law  89-487  in  line  with 
its  spirit  and  purpose.” 

Washington  reporters  will 
wait  and  see.  A  consensus  would 
appear  to  indicate  the  prevail¬ 
ing  belief  in  the  newspaper 
corps  that  while  the  “curtains  of 
secrecy”  have  been  pulled  back 
in  some  areas,  the  fact  that  de¬ 
partmental  officials  will  still  de¬ 
cide  what  to  disclose  and  what 
to  withhold  may  result  in  cur¬ 
tains  still  being  drawn  over 
much  information  the  media  of 
communications  consider  they 
have  a  right  to  know.  The  press 
corps  will  await  future  develop¬ 
ments  before  deciding  whether 
89-487  is  really  a  disclosure 
statute  conforming  to  what  a 
Senate  report  in  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress  proclaimed  as  “a  general 
philosophy  of  full  agency  dis¬ 
closure.” 

*  «  * 

Plan  to  Avoid  Records 

Congressman  Donald  Rums¬ 
feld,  Illinois  Republican,  chal¬ 
lenged  newsmen  to  “raise  the 
roof”  every  time  they  encounter 
unwarranted  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  discussing  the  new  Federal 
Public  Records  Law  at  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club,  Rumsfeld  said: 

“Whether  the  new  Freedom 


execution  of  those  who  direct 
and  administer  our  agencies  of 
government.” 

Sound  Judgment 

That,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  the  head  of  a  department 
or  agency,  or  those  to  whom 
authority  may  be  delegated,  will 
decide  what  information  shall 
be  made  public.  That  is  what 
they  do  now,  subject  to  certain 
administration  policies  and 
restrictions. 

The  Attorney  General’s  guide¬ 
lines  do  not  absolve  top  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  what 
may  be  withheld  from  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  public  interest  or  for 
considerations  of  national  secur¬ 
ity. 

The  hope  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  that  the  law,  which  re¬ 
vised  Section  3  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Procedure  Act,  will  be 
administered  with  the  degree  of 
discretion  and  sound  judgment 
that  will  protect  government 
secrets  but  prevent  lesser  bu¬ 
reaucrats  from  stamping  as 
“secret”  or  “confidential”  docu¬ 
ments  the  disclosure  of  which 
might  prove  embarrassing  to  the 
bureaucrat. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Law 

The  Attorney  General  said  in 
his  memorandum  that  “begin¬ 
ning  July  4,  a  most  appropriate 
day,  every  executive  agency,  by 
direction  of  the  Congress,  shall 
meet  in  spirit  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tice,  the  obligations  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Act  of  1966.” 
The  statute,  he  said,  “imposes 
upon  the  executive  branch  an 
affirmative  obligation  to  adopt 
new  standards  and  practices  for 
publication  and  availability  of 
information.” 

The  law  was  initiated  and 
signed  by  the  President  with 
several  key  concerns.  Attorney 
General  Clark  said.  He  listed 
them  as: 

that  disclosure  be  the  general 
rule,  not  the  exception; 

that  all  individuals  have  equal 
rights  of  access; 

that  the  burden  be  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  justify  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  a  document,  not  the  per¬ 
son  who  requests  it; 

that  individuals  improperly 
denied  access  to  documents  have 
a  right  to  seek  injunctive  relief 
in  the  courts; 

that  there  be  a  change  in  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  and  attitude. 


The  memorandum  takes  up  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  law 
that  departments  and  agencies 
are  required  to  observe  but  it 
lays  down  only  in  broadest  terms 
the  guidelines  they  are  to  follow 
in  implementing  the  statute.  Its 
most  specific  instruction  is  that 
“every  agency  should  issue  rules 
in  which  it  describes,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  which  of  its 
records  are  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  statute,  where  Jhey 
may  be  inspected,  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  requesting  ac¬ 
cess,  the  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  appeal,  the  fees  to 
be  charged,  the  stage  at  which 
records  involved  in  matters  in 
process  are  to  be  available,  and 
whatever  other  considerations 
may  be  involved  in  achieving  the 
statutory  objectives.” 

That  puts  it  squarely  up  to 
the  government  agencies.  They 
have  to  work  out  the  system. 
Some,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  already  have  pub¬ 
lished  their  revised  rules  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  others 
must  do  so  by  July  4  and  then 
reporters  and  others  interested 
will  know  what  new  conditions 
have  been  created  under  which 
they  must  pursue  information 


of  Information  law  will  really 
work  will  depend  upon  you — not 
on  me  or  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  enacted  the  law, 
not  on  the  government  lawyers 
or  the  Washington  newsmen. 
This  is  a  law  for  public  access  to 
government  information,  and 
local  news  media  representatives 
.  .  .  must  represent  the  public  by 
using  the  law  as  an  instrument 
for  digging  out  the  facts  of 
government  ...  It  will  require 
that  you  raise  the  roof  every 
time  you  come  up  against  a 
roadblock  between  the  public’s 
right  to  know  and  the  facts  of 
government.” 

Rumsfeld  said  some  Federal 
agencies  are  already  seeking  to 
avoid  its  provisions. 

“One  agency,”  he  said,  “is 
reportedly  considering  a  plan  to 
conduct  much  of  its  business 
verbally  so  that  written  docu¬ 
ments  and  records  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain.  Another  agency 
is  attempting  to  categorize 
everything  under  one  or  more  of 
the  law’s  nine  exemptions  so 
that  virtually  none  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  under  its  control  will  be 
available. 

“These  actions  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  law  will  not 


The  system  always  has  worked  Those,  in  effect,  are  the  broad  the  public  is  entitled  to  know.  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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N.Y.  City  Publishers 
Settle  on  4  Pacts 


New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  and  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City 
concluded  more  than  six  months 
of  bargaining  this  week  when 
signatures  were  placed  on  a  new 
contract  between  the  printers 
and  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press 
Publishing  Corp.,  the  News 
Syndicate  Co.  and  the  New  York 
Times  Company. 

The  agreement,  ratified  by 
the  membership  of  “Big  Six” 
last  Sunday,  covers  the  Daily 
News,  New  York  Times,  and 
Long  Island  Press — the  three 
remaining  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  organization — for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  years. 

As  previously  reported,  the 
contract  will  boost  wages  from 
$151.85  w’eekly  on  the  day  shift 
to  $184.27.  It  provides  the 
printers  with  an  8%  pay  rise  in 
the  first  year — retroactive  to 
March  31  when  the  old  contract 
expired — 6%  the  second,  and 
6%  the  third,  compounded. 

Including  the  printers,  four 
newspaper  unions  have  now 
settl^  with  the  three  New  York 
City  dailies,  but  only  the  print¬ 
ers’  contract  has  been  signed. 

$28.79  Inrrea!ie 

'The  Newspaper  Deliverers 
Union  recently  reached  a  similar 
three-year  agreement,  providing 
its  members  with  a  total  weekly 
wage  increase  of  $28.79  over  the 
span  of  the  agreement.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  same  6,  6,  and  8  per¬ 
centage  formula  as  the  printers, 
this  means  the  deliverers  will 
get  a  wage  rise  of  $10.79  a  week 
the  first  year,  $8.74  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  $9.26  the  third.  These 
increases  are  on  a  basis  of  a 
corrmt  day  shift  rate  of  $134.87. 
The  deliverers,  like  the  printers, 
also  obtained  a  wage-adjust¬ 
ment  clause  providing  auto¬ 
matic  raises  in  the  second  and 
third  years  equal  to  any  cost-of- 
living  increase  above  4%  in  any 
single  year. 

Other  contract  improvements 
included  a  half-hour  reduction 
from  the  current  eight-hour 
riiift  on  Saturday  nights;  im¬ 
proved  pension,  welfare  and  life 
insurance  provisions;  improved 
vacation  and  sick  day  credits;  a 
reduction  to  47  pounds  from  50 
pounds  in  the  bundles  of  news¬ 
papers  handled,  effective  Jan.  1, 
19^;  and  improvements  in 
working  conditions  and  loading 
schedules.  The  deliverers’  agree¬ 
ment  covers  886  full-time  w'ork- 
ers  and  a  total  of  nearly  2,000 
substitutes  and  extras. 


Contract  negotiations  in  the 
latest  round  of  New  York  City 
talks  have  seen  different  bar¬ 
gaining  approaches:  some 

unions,  including  several  still 
negotiating,  have  wanted  per¬ 
centage  increases,  others  flat 
dollar  raises. 

Mailers  Union  6,  ITU,  al¬ 
though  reaching  an  agreement 
amounting  to  the  8,  6,  6%  pat¬ 
tern  established  by  the  printers, 
negotiated  on  a  basis  of  dollars 
not  percentages.  The  money 
package  of  $31.47  over  three 
years  w’as  broken  dowm  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  w'age  increase  of  $11.42 
a  week  the  first  year.  $9.25  the 
second,  and  $9.80  a  week  the 
third,  plus  $1  a  w’eek,  starting 
the  first  year,  for  a  pension 
contribution.  The  employers  had 
made  no  pension  contribution 
for  the  mailers  on  a  weekly 
basis  in  the  past. 

The  weekly  pay  rate  for  mail¬ 
ers  on  the  day  shift  had  been 
$140.20.  Approximately  850 
mailers  w’ill  be  covered  by  the 
new  contract.  Besides  financial 
benefits,  the  pact  provides  for 
a  reduction  of  a  half  hour  in 
working  time  on  Saturday 
nights.  The  contract  also  in¬ 
cludes  an  adjustment  for  cost- 
of-living  increases  identical  with 
that  negotiated  wdth  the  print¬ 
ers  and  the  deliverers. 

$180.72  for  Pressmen 

The  fourth  union  to  reach  ac¬ 
cord  w’ith  the  publishers  was 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No. 
2.  The  pact  provides  for  a  pay 
increase  of  $11.45  a  week  the 
first  year;  $9.54  the  second  and 
$10.43  the  third,  raising  the 
pressmen’s  day  shift  rate  from 
$149.30  to  $180.72  at  the  start 
of  the  third  year. 

New  pay  schedules  for  ap¬ 
prentices  and  junior  pressmen 
are  also  included  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  pressmen  also  ob¬ 
tained  a  half-hour  reduction  of 
the  Saturday  night  shift,  in¬ 
creased  contributions  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  and  welfare  funds,  im¬ 
proved  working  conditions  of 
members  employe<l  on  color  and 
gravTire  work,  and  the  wage- 
adjustment  clause  providing 
for  cost-of-living  increases.  The 
pressmen  negotiated  on  a  basis 
of  dollar  increases. 

Still  to  settle  w’ith  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  the  stereotypers, 
paper  handlers,  photoengravers, 
electricians  and  machinists  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild. 

On  Tuesday  (June  20)  the 
printers  reached  agreement  on  a 


contract  with  the  New  York 
Post,  the  city’s  remaining  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  The  Post,  which 
resigned  from  the  publishers  as¬ 
sociation  three  years  ago,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern.  The  contract 
calls  for  wage  increases  totaling 
21.3  percent — starting  w’ith  8 
percent  in  the  first  year  and 
compounded  by  6  percent  in  each 
of  the  next  two  years. 

The  Post  agreement  calls  for 
a  joint  study  of  composing  room 
automation  to  begin  on  Labor 
Day  and  to  be  completed  within 
six  months.  This  study  may  be 
conducted  jointly  with  the  other 
newspapers  or  by  the  union  and 
the  Post  alone. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  printers 
leader,  told  E&P:  “The  attitude 
at  the  Post  is  that  if  the  other 
newspapers  don’t  agree  to  a  col¬ 
lective  study  by  Labor  Day,  they 
want  to  go  it  alone.” 

He  said  that  such  a  study  was 
to  the  Union’s  advantage  and  I 
shall  be  involved  personally 
when  it  is  started.”  Powers 
added  that  his  local  was  as 
anxious  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  automation  as  were 
the  publishers.  He  thought  that 
the  proposed  study  would  inves¬ 
tigate  “all  aspects  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  in  the  composing  room,” 
including  photo  composition. 
The  publishers,  he  noted,  would 
pay  the  cost. 

*  *  * 

DRIVERS  DELAY  TIMES 

Distribution  of  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  edition  (June  18) 
W’as  delayed  “for  up  to  three 
hours”  as  a  result  of  a  work 
stoppage  by  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Deliverers  Union. 

Work  was  halted  at  2  p.m. 
and  resumed  at  5:40  p.m.  Final 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was 
reached  at  8:10  p.m.  and  made 
formal  a  schedule  that  gives  the 
deliverers  15  minutes’  rest  after 
loading  trucks  that  take  the  pa¬ 
per  to  cities  other  than  New 
York,  and  10  minutes  off  after 
loading  trucks  bound  for  the 
suburbs. 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  the  law¬ 
yer  and  mediator  w’ho  is  in¬ 
volved  in  current  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  in  New’  York  City  be- 
tw’een  publishers  and  unions, 
W’as  called  into  the  Times  dis¬ 
pute.  The  drivers  returned  to 
work  after  he  had  spoken  with 
newspaper  and  union  officials. 

• 

Bureau  Promotes 

William  J.  Solch  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  vicepresident. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Mark  Arnold,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  bureau,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  James 
Tyler  McRae  to  director,  retail 
and  classified  Department. 


Policeman’s  Trial 
Moved  Because  of 
Unfounded  Gk>ssip 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

It  w’asn’t  anything  the  news¬ 
papers  published  that  caused 
Superior  Court  Judge  Norman 
Kopec  to  move  a  murder  trial 
to  another  court  50  miles  away. 

It  W’as  rumor  and  gossip  sur¬ 
rounding  the  case  that  the  judge 
found  prejudicial  to  the  defend¬ 
ant,  Police  Officer  David  L.  Da- 
bros,  who  was  accused  of  killing 
a  youth. 

Granting  the  change  of  venue, 
the  judge  absolved  the  news  me¬ 
dia  and  the  police  and  prosecu¬ 
tor  of  responsibility  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  He 
commented  that  “in  my  16  years 
of  practice,  I  have  never  seen  a 
case  with  more  unfounded  and 
preposterous  rumors.” 

“Seldom,”  commented  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,"  has  a 
local  prosecutor  or  local  police 
been  more  careful  not  to  say 
anything  which  might  jeopar¬ 
dize  a  suspect’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  And  the  news  media,  which 
have  been  aware  of  the  rumors, 
have  refrained  from  reporting 
them — also  in  order  to  assure  a 
fair  trial.” 


NYSPA  Manaf!(er 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  K.  Peet,  personnel 
and  labor  relations  manager  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc.  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  general  manager  of 
the  New’  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  it  w’as  announced 
this  week  by  Fred  W.  Stein, 
president.  Peet  w’ill  replace  W. 
Melvin  Street  who  is  now  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  American. 

• 

Over  $200  Mark 

Washington 

The  American  New’spaper 
Guild  reports  27  contracts  now 
provide  $200  or  more  a  w’eek  for 
experienced  reporters  and  other 
key  personnel  in  newsrooms. 
Eight  go  above  the  $200  scale, 
the  highest  being  $256  at  Time 
Inc.  Among  new’spapers,  the  top 
scale  is  $233  at  the  Washington 
Post 

• 

Schick  Buys  ‘McGee’ 

Schick  Electric  Inc.,  through 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  haJ 
purchased  sponsorship  in  NBC 
New’s’  “The  Frank  McGee  Sun-i 
day  Report”  which  is  colorcasi 
at  6-6:30  p.m.  NYT. 
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The  Day  The  President  Depended 
On  The  Press  for  War  Bulletins 


By  Frank  Cormier 

AsMM'iated  Press  While  House  Correspondent 


When  rumors  first  circulated 
in  Washington  that  Aleksei  N. 
Kosygin  might  visit  the  United 
States,  the  White  House  could 
only  murmur,  in  the  soft-spoken 
briefing  style  of  Press  Secretary 
George  Christian,  that  its  infor¬ 
mation  was  limited  to  press 
reports. 

Three  days  later,  with  the 
Soviet  premier  already  in  the 
country.  President  Johnson  was 
questioned  by  reporters  about 
the  Kosygin  visit  and  a  possible 
American-Soviet  summit. 

“I  think  you  have  all  the  in¬ 
formation  we  have,”  said  John¬ 
son,  who  essayed  defensive 
humor  by  adding  that  because 
of  “a  credibility  problem  with 
the  President  and  the  press,”  he 
felt  obliged  to  choose  his  words 
carefully  “and  not  put  myself 
in  the  position  of  being  incred¬ 
ible.” 

Crisis  Information 

It  might  strike  many  as  in¬ 
credible  that  the  United  States 
government,  with  its  consider¬ 
able  diplomatic  and  intelligence 
resources,  w’ould  have  no  more 
knowledge  than  the  press  about 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet  pre¬ 
mier  and  prospects  for  a  John- 
son-Kosygin  meeting.  From  the 
outset  of  the  continuing  Middle 
East  crisis,  however,  Johnson 
and  his  White  House  assistants 
have  spent  many  hours  reading 
news  dispatches,  watching  public 
affairs  programs  on  network 
television,  and  listening  to  radio 
news  broadcasts. 

In  truth,  the  fiow  of  crisis 
information  has  moved  along  a 
two-way  street,  between  press 
and  government.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  news  media  have 
provided  Johnson  with  informa¬ 
tion  sooner  than  it  has  been 
available  through  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  regular  channels. 

“One  thing  the  press  was  able 
to  do  from  the  start,”  said  a 
Johnson  aide  after  the  fighting 
ended,  “was  wrap  developments 
together  in  a  compact  package. 
Our  formal  reports,  while  large 
in  volume,  tended  to  come  in  bits 
and  pieces.  Also,  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  with  the  same  type  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  communications  we 
have,  sometimes  transmitted 
their  reports  faster  because,  I 
suspect,  government  people  in 
the  field  may  err  on  the  side  of 
caution  before  sending  informa¬ 
tion  to  Washington.” 


On  June  5,  the  morning  the 
Middle  East  went  to  war,  the 
White  House  press  staff  got  its 
first  word  of  the  fighting  from  a 
wire  service  reporter.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  pre-dawn  alert, 
which  actually  represented  one 
new’sman’s  effort  to  get  —  not 
give  —  information,  Christian 
and  his  associates  began  gather¬ 
ing  in  their  offices  at  4:40  a.m. 

The  President,  awakened  only 
minutes  earlier  by  a  phone  call 
from  the  top  secret  White  House 
“Situation  Room,”  already  was 
flicking  remote  control  switches 
to  get  the  latest  television-radio 
reports  on  the  war.  At  this 
point,  these  public  sources  were 
providing  as  much  information 
as  he  could  get  from  the  Situa¬ 
tion  Room,  where  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  was 
in  charge. 

Reporters  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  reached  the  White 
House  by  first  light.  Soon  there¬ 
after,  at  6:31  a.m.,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  formally 
sought  permission  to  bring  in  a 
mobile  television  studio  and  hook 
up  to  pow’er  cables  permanently 
installed  in  a  grey  metal  box  in 
a  parking  lot  close  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office.  Permission  was 
granted.  Soon  all  three  major  tv 
networks  were  ready  to  carry 
live  telecasts  from  the  White 
House. 

Bedroom  Document 

Significantly,  Christian  was 
the  first  staff  assistant  to  visit 
Johnson  in  the  Presidential  bed¬ 
room  that  Monday  morning. 
While  the  chief  executive  ate  a 
breakfast  of  chipped  beef  and 
grapefruit,  and  downed  cups  of 
hot  tea,  he  and  Christian  re¬ 
viewed  and  revised  a  proposed 
public  statement  drafted  by  Ros- 
tow’s  staff.  At  7 :05  a.m.,  this 
document  was  issued  in  Chris¬ 
tian’s  name.  It  deplored  the  war 
and  promised  the  United  States 
would  bend  every  effort  “to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  a  new  beginning  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  assure  the  peace  and 
development  of  the  entire  area.” 

A  close  look  at  Johnson’s 
activities  during  the  first  two 
days  of  war  underlines  the  im¬ 
portance  the  President  attaches 
to  press  relations.  This  subject 
claimed  more  of  his  attention 
during  the  war  than  any  save 
questions  of  national  policy. 


Moreover,  Press  Secretary 
Christian  had  more  personal 
contact  with  Johnson  during 
that  period  than  any  other  offi¬ 
cial,  including  both  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 

Johnson  went  to  his  office  at 
8:15  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of 
fighting,  tari’ying  only  a  few 
minutes  before  proceeding  to  the 
basement  Situation  Room  for  his 
first  fullscale  policy  conference. 
Christian  was  there,  as  he  was 
at  all  subsequent  meetings  of 
that  kind. 

Grim  in  Public  Appearance 

Afterwards — it  was  still  early 
morning — Johnson  made  his  only 
public  appearance  of  the  day. 
Looking  grim,  he  escorted  Rusk 
and  McNamara  to  their  limou¬ 
sines  while  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  chronicled  the  scene. 
The  President,  ever  mindful  of 
political  realities,  chose  the  oc¬ 
casion  with  care:  Rusk  and  Mc¬ 
Namara  were  departing  to  brief 
leaders  of  Congress.  Throughout 
the  day,  as  Johnson  knew  they 
would,  the  television  networks 
periodically  replayed  this  film, 
adding  visual  emphasis  to  his 
promise  to  keep  Congress  fully 
informed. 

Returning  to  his  oval  office, 
Johnson  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  morning  watching  television 
and  reading  the  AP  and  UPI 
dispatches  that  are  received  on 
Teletype  machines  located  in 
glass-topped  cabinets  beside  his 
desk. 

The  President  was  not  happy 
with  all  he  read  and  heard — 
especially  with  some  of  the 
things  he  heard.  One  network 
commentator  predicted  the 
Middle  East  war  would  result 
in  a  diminished  American  com¬ 
mitment  in  Vietnam.  Another 
declared  that  the  administration 
had  been  caught  completely  off 
guard  by  developments.  Angry, 
Johnson  summoned  Christian 
and  told  him  to  pass  word  to 
White  House  reporters  that  both 
statements  were,  by  his  lights, 
inaccurate. 

Memos  on  tv  Coverage 

Supersensitive  to  public 
opinion  and  the  factors  that 
shape  it,  Johnson  also  ordered 
Robert  H.  Fleming,  his  deputy 
press  secretary,  to  prepare 
memos  periodically  on  television 
coverage  of  the  crisis.  Fleming 
was  given  this  assignment  be¬ 
cause  he  formerly  was  Washing¬ 


ton  bureau  chief  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company. 

Among  press  office  personnel, 
however,  Johnson’s  most  fre¬ 
quent  contacts  were  with  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Tom  Johnson,  no  kin, 
the  25-year-old  assistant  press 
secretary.  This  duo  had  lunch 
with  the  President  on  Monday 
in  the  family  dining  room,  then 
went  with  him  to  his  bedroom  to 
listen  to  a  3  p.m.  radio  news 
broadcast  and  discuss  plans  for 
the  afternoon  press  briefing. 

At  5:20  p.m.,  Johnson  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  to  deal  with 
an  unexpected  crisis-within-a- 
crisis  that  hinged  directly  on 
press  relations.  It  was  precipi¬ 
tated  by  Robert  McCloskey,  the 
State  Department  press  officer, 
who  had  stated,  presumably 
after  getting  clearance  at  a 
higher  level,  that  the  United 
States  was  “neutral  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.”  Christian  was 
beseiged  at  his  afternoon  brief¬ 
ing  by  questioners  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  withdrawal  from 
Middle  East  commitments, 
notably  to  Israel.  The  press  sec¬ 
retary  tried  to  clarify  the  matter 
but  Johnson — who  reads  all 
briefing  transcripts — felt,  as  did 
many  newsmen,  that  elaboration 
was  needed. 

The  President,  of  course,  was 
very  conscious  of  the  political 
implications  involved.  He  there¬ 
fore  called  Rusk  to  his  office  and, 
after  a  27-minute  meeting,  sent 
him  before  live  tv  cameras  in 
the  White  House  driveway  to 
state  that  the  United  States 
could  best  be  described  as  “non¬ 
belligerent”;  that  it  certainly 
was  not  indifferent. 

Meets  With  2  Reporters 

Even  while  fretting  about  this 
situation,  which  disturbed  him 
so  much  he  discussed  its  pos¬ 
sible  political  impact  with  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  Joseph  A.  Cali- 
fano  Jr.,  a  New  Yorker,  the 
following  day,  Johnson  took  time 
out  for  an  off  the  record  ap¬ 
pointment  with  two  foreign  re¬ 
porters.  They  stayed  nine 
minutes.  Later  in  the  evening, 
the  chief  executive  devoted  49 
minutes  to  an  off-the-record  chat 
with  a  television  commentator. 

Before  leaving  his  office  for 
the  evening,  Johnson  demon¬ 
strated  further  his  fealty  to  tv 
by  watching  an  ABC  special  on 
the  crisis.  Later,  while  dining 
with  Mrs.  Johnson,  he  watched 
a  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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‘Stonewall’  Kosygin 
Depresses  the  Press 


‘Swift  Sword’  Title 
For  UPI  Book  on  War 

“Swift  Sword — The  Historical 


AP  Team  Writing 
Mideast  War  Book 


The  Associated  Press  is  pro- 


Record  of  Israel’s  Victory,  June  ^  Israeli- 

1967’’  has  been  chosen  as  the  War,  to  be  distributed 


By  Tony  Brenna 


title  of  the  book  to  be  published  member  newspapers. 


by  United  Press  International  Keith  Fuller,  AP  assistant 


For  many  of  the  500  corres-  got  the  message  when  they  ac-  .  f  .  jf  Arah<? 


and  the  American  Heritage  Pub-  pneral  manager,  reports  that  a 
lishing  Company  on  Israel’s  six-  writers,  photographers 


and  photo  editors  is  working  in 


pondents  assigned  to  the  huge  companied  the  Soviet  Premier  hard-cover  book "  of  144  country  and  in  the  Mideast 


glass  building  which  is  the  on  a  walking  tour  of  Manhat-  scheduled  to  start  ^urn  out  a  160-page,  hard- 

United  Nations,  it  was  like  tan.  He  surveyed  all  with  a  P  cover  book,  crammed  with  pic- 

VkAiT^rv  incirlA  Q  orianf  vapiiiim  waarv  Innlr  in  Viic  ®  t*  J  _ _ ^^i _ 


^ing  inside  a  giant  vacuum  weary  look  m  h  s  eyes.  — -  Yj^disTri^fu 

flask  with  the  top  tightly  Through  Westeim  press  eyes  through  UPI  subscribers,  and 
screwed  on.  Newcomers  to  this  the  trim  man  with  a  crew  cut  available  in 


August.  It  will  lie  distributed  and  maps,  many  in  color, 

throufirh  UPI  subscribers,  and  an  niay  run  about  80,000 


diplomatic  beat_  were  tense  and  gray  suit  was  al^ut  as  tail  book  stores.  The  text  will  be  July  17 


w'ords.  Publication  target  date 


Nothing  was  missed,  the  big  colorless  personally  as  his  ora- 


brother  eye  of  security  followed  tory  was  publicly.  Clearly,  Rosy-  MarshalMR^etK  Serkan^’hit 


The  book  will  cover  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  war,  as  well  as 


every  move.  i  t  a  H  torian  and  military  analyst,  who  days  of  fighting  in  which 

Outside,  ram  slanted  down,  was  he  about  to  compete  with  jg  enroute  to  the  Middle  East  for  Israeli  forces  destroyed  the 


blown  by  a  wind  psting  in  from  Khrushchev’s  celebrated  desk-  ^  on-the-scene  inter-  Arab  troops  around  them. 


the  East  River,  to  soak  televis-  pounding  display.  Nor  was  he  yjg^.g  ^rjth  Isra 
ion  camera  crews,  commenta-  interested  in  giving  the  im-  j  fiian  leaders 
tors,  repoi’ters,  photographers,  promptu  news  conferences — in-  _ 1 


views  with  Israel’s  military  and 


In  the  Mideast,  gathering  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  book,  is  Max  Des- 
for,  picture  editor  of  AP-Wide 


police  and  secret  service  men.  eluding  two  from  the  balcony  found  that  nothing  had  signifi-  World  Photos 
United  Nations  Plaza  in  New  of  the  Soviet  embassy— that  cantly  changed.  What  had  been  y. 

York  City  on  Monday  (June  made  Khrushchev  a  figure  who  heard  and  relayed  to  newspaper  *  "  uiiigan,  wnose  dook 


19)  was  both  wet  and  miserable,  at  least  tried  to  communicate,  offices  was  mainly  propaganda. 

The  flags  of  member  nations  The  reams  of  copy  filed  from  U.N.  press  relations  were  « 

fluttered  in  sodden  fashion  over  the  UN  throughout  this  week  working  well  this  week  as  the  ^  A  staff 

police  barriers,  coils  of  tv  cable,  reflected  all  this  plus  the  fact  big  influx  of  correspondents  be-  Newsfeatures, 

the  mobile  studios-with  nota-  that  the  UN  was  again  being  gan.  Tight  security  arrange- 

tions  on  their  sides  boasting  used  as  an  arena  for  quarrel-  ments  came  into  effect  for  the  .  .j"®  .  scene 

“color  coverage” — and  the  num-  some  debate.  headquarters  building  early  on  ^  ^  "ar. 

erous  checkpoints  reporters  had  The  U.N.  is  a  difficult  beat  Monday  morning.  A  special  ac-  Fuller  said  the  book  will  be 

to  pass  to  gain  access  to  the  to  cover.  To  analyze  diplomacy  creditations  office  was  estab-  similar  in  format  to  “The  Torch 

world’s  largest  forum.  here  can  be  tricky.  Diplomats  lished  in  a  building  across  the  Passed,”  the  AP  book  on  the 

Although  the  U.N.  had  been  quite  often  go  in  for  demonstra-  street  from  the  U.N.  Having  assassination  of  President  Ken- 

“hot”  (from  the  news  point  of  tions  of  power  and  vigor.  They  gained  passes,  reporters  made  u®dy»  which  sold  four  million 

view)  since  the  start  of  the  present  their  views  in  what  ap-  their  way  through  eight  check-  copies. 

Middle  Eastern  crisis,  Monday  pears  to  be  a  violent  and  emo-  points  prior  to  gaining  admis-  Saul  Pett,  Sid  Moody  and 

promised  to  surpass  all  other  tional  way.  Quite  often  they  may  sion  to  the  press  area.  Mulligan,  members  of  the  team 

happenings  there.  From  around  be  moderating  their  stand  on  Admission  to  the  press  gal-  of  writers  which  produced 


of  the  war. 

Fuller  said  the  book  will  be 
similar  in  format  to  “The  Torch 


Mulligan,  members  of  the  team 
of  writers  which  produced 


the  world  they  came,  journalis-  an  issue.  Then,  much  of  what  lery  of  the  General  Assembly  “Torch,”  also  have  been  assigrned 


tic  grey-beards,  veteran  political  is  significant  takes  place  in  se-  was  by  ticket  only.  Seating  fa-  to  the  new  book,  along  with 
writers,  precocious  young  men  crecy  or  semi-secrecy.  As  was  cilities  were  thus  limited.  “Over-  Jules  Loh  and  John  Barbour, 
whose  abilities  proved  them  the  case  several  days  this  week,  flow”  correspondents,  ironically.  The  book  will  be  priced  to  the 
worthy  of  major  international  by  nightfall,  when  there  had  found  themselves  back  in  front  public  at  $2.  Members  who  han- 
assignments.  Cameras  at  the  been  time  to  review  the  tran-  of  a  television  set,  in  order  to  died  their  own  distribution  will 
ready,  pens  poised,  the  press  scripts,  many  a  journalist  see  what  went  on.  pay  $1.50  per  book,  plus  ship- 

corps  awaited  the  words  of  So-  having  filed  thousands  of  words,  {Continued  on  page  46)  ping, 
viet  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin.  In 


pay  $1.50  per  book,  plus  ship¬ 
ping. 


the  wake  of  the  blazing  desert 
battle,  surely  now  the  world’s 
top  communist  would  provide 
political  fireworks  packed  with 
copy  cordite  to  crackle  on  news¬ 
print  in  cities  around  the  globe. 


ConIraHt  with  Predecessor 


From  the  visiting  newspaper¬ 
man’s  point  of  view,  the  Soviet 
leader’s  performance  was  a 
damp  squib  and  the  sterile  de¬ 
bate  it  provoked  in  the  General 
Assembly  as  depressing  as  the 
weather  outside.  Naturally,  re¬ 
porters  recalled  the  harrowing 
but  exciting  days  of  1960  when 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  teamed 
up  with  Fidel  Castro  to  turn 
New  York  upside  down  as  they 
darted  around  the  city  spouting 
propaganda  and  quoting  prov¬ 
erbs. 

By  Monday’s  end  it  was  clear 
that  Kosygin  was  a  bore.  A  day 
previously.  New  York  reporters 


"OVERFLOW"  correspondenH  were  forced  fo  cover  Press  gallery  seats  in  the  main  building  were  at  a 
debate  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  via  television.  premium  for  the  500  reporters  present. 
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LondonPaper 
Wins  Battle 
With  Wilson 

London 

British  Prime  Minister  Har¬ 
old  Wilson  is  a  sad  but  not  wiser 
man. 

Some  four  months  ago  he 
locked  horns  with  Fleet  Street 
condemning  one  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  daily  newspapers 
for  “sensationalized”  treatment 
of  information  he  said  was 
secret. 

Last  week,  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  clash  be¬ 
tween  press  and  Prime  Minister, 
Wilson  was  shown  to  have  been 
wrong,  the  newspaper  was 
cleared  of  his  criticisms,  and 
aspects  of  the  British  security 
system  (up  till  now,  little 
known  to  the  general  public) 
were  the  subject  of  stories  under 
blazing  headlines. 

The  row  started  when  the 
London  Daily  Express  charged 
the  government  with  “snoop¬ 
ing”  by  way  of  prying  into 
private  cables  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try  via  commercial  telegraph 
offices.  In  Britain,  information 
deemed  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
security  of  the  nation,  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  what  are  called  D-No- 
tices:  official  requests  not  to 
print  information  damaging  to 
security. 

Many  Calls  Made 

When  the  government  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Express  planned 
to  print  a  story  showing  how 
it  probed  the  content  of  private 
telegrams  and  overseas  cables, 
there  followed  a  series  of  fran¬ 
tic  phone  calls  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  office,  to  its  editor,  and 
finally  to  the  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
prietor  who  was  called  to  the 
telephone  during  a  private  din¬ 
ner  party  at  a  posh  London  club 
to  speak  with  a  cabinet  minis¬ 
ter'. 

Against  all  this  activity,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  story  went  ahead. 
Within  hours  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  was  condemning  the  Express 
report  as  a  breach  of  two  D- 
Notices  and  as  “inaccurate.” 
The  whole  matter,  said  by  many 
to  be  a  “storm  in  a  t^cup,” 
assumed  national  proportions. 
It  was  the  first  major  failure 
of  the  D-Notice  system.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  public  was  made 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  gov¬ 
ernment  measures  which  can  be 
used  to  muffie  press  freedom. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Prime 
Minister  appointed  an  independ¬ 
ent  high-powered  committee  to 
probe'the  whole  problem  and  to 
report  back.  The  committee 


probed  deeply  and  reported  ex¬ 
haustively.  The  upshot  v/as  that 
Wilson  was  proved  wrong  on 
both  accounts:  the  Express  had 
not  been  inaccurate,  nor  had  it 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  to  the 
D-Notices. 

This  should  have  been  the 
end  of  the  matter.  But  Wilson, 
furious  at  the  findings,  last 
week  issued  a  government  white 
paper  which  flatly  refuted  the 
findings  of  the  independent  com¬ 
mittee  which  he  himself  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Mocking  and  Sneering 

Then  followed  a  bonanza  for 
the  breezy  British  dailies.  Wil¬ 
son  became  the  target  of  inten¬ 
sive  criticism,  mocking  cartoons, 
and  sneering  invective  from 
Parliamentary  opponents.  Dig¬ 
ging  deeper,  the  British  papers 
disclosed  that  a  government  of¬ 
ficial  responsible  for  advising 
newspapers  on  security  matters, 
was  not  himself  qualified  to  be 
given  top-secret  information.  At 
the  center  of  the  storm  was  a 
Colonel  Lohan,  who  had  wined 
and  dined  an  Express  reporter 
in  an  attempt  to  stop  him  from 
writing  the  story.  He  subse¬ 
quently  announced  his  intention 
to  resign  as  secretary  of  the 
committee  dealing  with  D-No- 
tices. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson,  mean¬ 
time,  smarting  under  his  humil¬ 
iating  defeat,  tamely  announced 
that  he  was  calling  newsmen 
together  to  discuss  new  proced¬ 
ures  for  advising  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  on  national 
security. 

The  red-faced  meeting  at  10 
Downing  Street  should  be  in¬ 
teresting. 


DOUBLE  FEATURE— Bob  Coyle, 
in  background,  of  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph  -  Herald  was  named 
Photographer-of-the-Year  in  the 
Iowa  Preu  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.  James  A.  Geladas,  front,  Tel¬ 
egraph-Herald  managing  editor, 
was  cited  for  distinguished  service 
to  photojournalism. 


. By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


A  bank  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  introduced  scented  checks  with 
ROP  ads  smelling  like  lilacs  in  the  Muncie  Star  and  Evening 
Press.  “This  idea  of  a  check  ‘for  women  only’  is  going  over  real 
well  and  has  caught  the  fancy  of  a  large  eastern  bank  which 
is  now  negotiating  for  use  of  this  idea,”  reports  Wayne  Botkin, 
advertising  director  of  the  Muncie  papers.  The  check  service, 
promoted  as  “Milady  Checks,”  was  developed  for  Merchants 
National  Bank  by  R.  J.  Poorman  &  Associates  advertising  agency. 
It  has  been  copyrighted  .  .  .  After  receiving  the  “Distinguished 
Salesman  of  the  Year”  award  from  the  National  Association  of 
Direct  Selling  Companies,  “Red”  Motley,  publisher  of  Parade 
magazine,  got  a  laugh  when  he  told  the  group  that  the  first 
product  he  sold  was  manure  gathered  from  his  father’s  farm. 
“Lots  of  wise  guys  think  that  I’m  still  selling  that  product,”  he 
quipped  .  .  .  The  Dayton  Store  saluted  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
centennial  observance  by  decorating  three  store  windows  with 
old  Tribune  front  pages  .  .  . 

Guy  H.  Wood,  whose  father  has  been  advertising  director  of 
the  Sterling  (Colo.)  Journal- Advocate  for  more  than  30  years, 
has  graduated  from  the  University  of  Colorado  with  a  BS  degree 
in  journalism  and  gone  to  work  in  the  ad  department  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News.  Guy’s  grandfather,  Clarence  E.  Sr., 
was  an  adman  with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Chicago  American, 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  among  others  .  .  .  Local  advertisers’  pic¬ 
tures  and  testimonials  are  featured  by  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  in  its  own  version  of  the  big  face  “Newspaper  Sell” 
campaign  .  .  .  Correction:  Last  week  this  column  reported  pre¬ 
maturely  that  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  had  established  the  president’s  headquarters  in  New  York 
on  a  permanent  basis  after  years  of  alternating  with  Chicago. 
The  idea  is  still  in  the  hopper.  Omitted  from  the  listing  of  AANR 
officers  for  ’67-’68  were  James  S.  Wingate,  Jann  &  Kelley  (Chica¬ 
go)  who  was  elected  executive  vicepresident  and  Raymond  J.  Beck, 
Scripps-Howard  (Chicago)  who  was  elected  treasurer  .  .  . 

The  long  established  G.M.  Basford  agency  (now  Basford  In¬ 
corporated)  bids  fair  to  becoming  a  more  frequent  investor  in 
newspaper  space  as  it  broadens  its  list  of  clients  to  achieve  a 
balance  of  consumer  and  industrial  accounts.  Total  billings  for 
Basford  will  shoot  over  $20  million  with  the  acquisition  of 
Creamer,  Trowbridge  &  Case,  a  young  (as  agencies  go)  firm 
with  a  house  full  of  youthful  talent,  based  in  Providence  and 
serving  New  England  clients  billing  about  $4  million.  Donald  E. 
Creamer,  who  becomes  president  of  Basford  Inc.,  greeted  adver¬ 
tising  newswriters  in  New  York  this  week  with  the  news  that  the 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  dictionary  account  was  in  the  house  .  .  .  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach’s  billing  for  the  first  six  months  totalled 
$111,386,727,  a  25%  gain  over  last  year  .  .  . 

Daniel  L.  Lionel  resigned  this  week  as  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Post  to  become  vicepresident  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  eight-month-old  Suffolk  Sun  at  Deer  Park.  Lionel,  who 
joined  the  Post  in  1961,  will  also  be  a  member  of  the  management 
committee  of  the  newspaper  division  of  Cowles  Communications 
Inc.  The  appointment  is  effective  August  1  .  .  .  NBC’s  president 
Julian  Goodman  is  pinning  down  his  argument  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  He’s  passing  out  buttons  which  say  “Leo  Bogart 
Is  a  Heavy  Viewer.”  ...  It  took  judges  a  week  to  plough  through 
10,000  letters  containing  some  150,000  suggestions,  but  the  Miami 
Herald’s  Sunday  roto  magazine — first  issue  Oct.  15— now  has  a 
name:  Tropic.  Anthony  J.  Mangone  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
ad  sales,  production,  and  promotion  for  the  supplement  which  re¬ 
places  the  Herald’s  old  Sunday  magazine  and  Parade.  .  .  .  Ken 
Kinney  of  the  Toledo  Blade  says  merchants  neglect  an  important 
item  when  they  fail  to  mention  credit  in  their  ads.  Only  39  of  142 
ads  he  examined  gave  credit  information. 


Manafi^ers  Named  York  office  to  become  man- 

.  T  .  ...  ager.  He  succeeds  Richard  J. 

Alfred  J.  Stansfield,  president  .  u  u  „  j  * 

of  Media  Records,  announced  Eason  who  became  vicepresident 

that  Harold  F.  Gannon,  man-  Earl  Franci 

ager  of  the  firm’s  San  Francisco  will  become  manager  in  San 
office,  is  being  transferred  to  the  Francisco. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

About  Words,  Lines 
And  Abbreviations 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


The  Supreme  Court  would 
have  a  dickens  of  a  time  resolv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  enlivened  discussions  of 
Classified  “philosophy”  that  have 
gone  on  since  Classified  Man¬ 
agers  started  getting  together — 
and  chances  are  the  differences 
of  opinion  will  never  be  resolved, 
because  we  usually  go  back  home 
to  continue  doing  what  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  doing. 

Daily  performance  contract 
vs.  bulk  contracts — or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  .  .  .  word  rate  vs. 
line  rate  .  .  .  strong  incentive 
program  vs.  higher  base  sal¬ 
aries  with  less  significant  incen¬ 
tives  .  .  .  policies  on  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  All  of  these  are  among 
the  chestnuts  that  will  always 
smolder  in  the  fires. 

Although  there’s  nothing 
wrong  to  continue  doing  what 
has  apparently  been  successful, 
there’s  also  nothing  wrong  with 
casting  about  for  means  that 
will  make  an  operation  even 
more  successful — and  success 
seems  to  be  measured  by  a  pro¬ 
ductive  average  rate  and  enough 
linage  to  make  the  rate  mean- 
ing^ful  in  the  counting  office. 

Word  Rale 

Word  rate  sounds  like  it  makes 
a  lot  of  sense — ami  I  guess  it 
does — up  to  a  point.  We’re  told, 
“Easier  for  the  people  placing 
ads.  Words  they  understand. 
Lines  they  don’t.  Easier  for  our 
salesgirls  to  quote.” 


Line  Rate 

Line  rate  seems,  for  those 
who  have  worked  with  both 
systems,  to  work  faster.  Cus¬ 
tomers  learn  quite  quickly  how 
to  work  with  line  count  .  .  . 
salesgirls  learn  to  quote  much 
more  quickly  and  quite  accu¬ 
rately  with  a  minimum  of  over¬ 
sets,  especially  with  vertically 
ruled  ad  blanks  or  with  the  tab 
stops  on  their  typewriters  set 
for  the  character  count  of  a  line 
of  agate. 

But  then  one  big  problem  can 
develop  if  you’re  not  careful: 
abbreviations,  the  scourge  of 
Classified  and  probably  the 
single  greatest  deterrent  to 
Classified’s  effectiveness  and  one 
of  the  greatest  repellents  to 
readership. 

As  line  rates  increase,  adver¬ 
tisers  are  naturally  inclined  to 
want  to  save  money,  and  they 
try  to  do  this  by  abbreviating 
anything  and  everything  almost 
to  the  point  of  complete  unin¬ 
telligibility. 

This  is  a  tough  thing  to  com¬ 
bat.  If  abbreviations  get  out  of 
hand,  as  they  have  in  so  many 
cases,  you’ve  got  a  sales  prob¬ 
lem. 

.Abbreviations 

Jack  Whetstone,  CAM  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Independent,  has  just  started 
using  research  as  one  of  his 
sales  tools  in  cutting  down  on 
pesky  abbreviations. 


to  others.  ‘A.C.’  indicated  air- 
conditioning  to  some  respond¬ 
ents,  alternating-current  to 
others,  and  spark  plugs  to  quite 
a  few  others.  In  a  Classified 
home-for-sale  ad,  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  ‘BR.’  refers  to  bedrooms, 
according  to  some  persons,  but 
it  stands  for  brick  to  others, 
while  to  others  it  means  bath¬ 
rooms  or  a  breakfast  room.  And 
so  it  goes.” 

Although  the  study  concedes 
“it  is  possible,  in  fact,  probable, 
that  some  confusion  resulted 
from  the  abbreviations  being 
presented  out  of  context.  As  a 
32-year-old  St.  Petersburg  wom¬ 
an  said:  ‘If  I  saw  them  in  an 
ad  I  might  know  what  they 
meant.’  Based  on  the  findings, 
however,  it  is  apparent  most 
persons  agree  with  the  50-year- 
old  St.  Petersburg  man  who 
asked:  ‘Why  don’t  they  write 
them  out?  We  don’t  know 
them.’  ” 

Here  are  some  of  the  survey 
findings: 

Abbreviation  Meaning  Her  Cent 
Identified 

.dutomobile  Ad: 

R.  &  H.  Radio  &  Heater  43% 

W. S.W.  White  Side  Walls  32% 

P.S.  Power  Steering  28% 

P.B.  Power  Brakes  28% 

A.C.  Air  Conditioning  26% 

A.T.  Automatic 

Transmission  19% 

IMP.  Imperial  13% 

Home-For-Sale  Ads: 

FL'RN.  Furnished  65% 

BLKS.  Blocks  61% 

BR.  Bedrooms  48% 

A.C.  Air  Conditioning  34% 

BD.  Bedroom  22% 

I)N.  Down,  down  payment  22% 

EST.  Estimate,  estimated  22% 

W.H.E.  With  Homestead 

Exemption  3% 

The  findings  are  also  broken 
down  by  age  groups  and  sex. 

Whetstone  says  it’s  still  too 
early  to  determine  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  “anti-abbreviation” 
campaign,  but  he’s  confident 
some  progress  will  be  made. 
“We’re  selling,”  he  said,  “on  the 


Sidewalk  Art 
Project  Builds 
Holiday  Traffic 

Salt  Lake  City 

May  30  was  Decoration  Day 
in  every  sense  of  the  words  for 
downtown  Salt  Lake  City. 

Through  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  a  600- 
foot  long  construction  board¬ 
walk  in  the  center  of  the  city 
was  splashed  with  color  in  an 
unusual  “paint  out”  project  in 
which  90  high  school  art  stu¬ 
dents  participated. 

The  students  competed  for 
five  hours  in  the  contest,  paint¬ 
ing  75  usually  drab  plywood 
panels  hiding  a  building  con¬ 
struction  project  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  on  Second  South 
and  Main  Street. 

At  the  end  of  the  colorful 
rainbow:  two  $50  prizes,  three 
$25  prizes,  and  15  pairs  of 
theater  tickets.  Prizes  were  do¬ 
nated  by  local  merchants  and  a 
Salt  Lake  paint  firm  (Ben¬ 
nett’s)  provided  the  artists  with 
paint  kits. 

Usually  deserted  on  a  holi¬ 
day,  downtown  Salt  Lake  City 
took  on  a  festive  air  throughout 
the  contest. 

• 

Classified  Ad 
Aids  Birthday 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Twenty  words  in  agate  type 
got  Martin  Lindquist  143  birth¬ 
day  telephone  greetings  from 
people  he  doesn’t  even  know. 

That’s  a  minimum  response, 
it  seems.  The  local  youth  had  to 
take  his  phone  off  the  hook  to 
gain  time  to  eat  his  dinner. 

The  type  was  in  a  Stockton 


About  the  only  real  advantage 
of  word  rate,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  you  don’t  have  to  fight  ab¬ 
breviations.  But  word  rate  can 
cost  a  tremendous  revenue  loss 
because  of  the  unbilled  overset 
lines.  With  five  “average”  words 
per  line,  smart  advertisers 
aren’t  going  to  mind  seeing  you 
wince  when  they  dictate  copy 
reading,  “Magnificent  executive 
residence  overlooking  Narragan- 
sett  Terrace” — six  words  that 
take  up  two  lines.  If  you  aver¬ 
age  only  30  oversets  per  column 
and  run  6  pages  a  day,  you’re 
running  alwut  1,600  unbilled 
lines  a  day.  That’s  around  600,- 
000  lines  a  year — or  $120,000  in 
lost  revenue  at  an  average  rate 
of  20  cents  a  line. 


During  mid-May,  interviewers 
for  Suncoast  Opinion  Surveys 
conducted  a  countrywide  Pinel¬ 
las  Poll  among  a  representative 
cross-section  sample  of  542 
Pinellas  residents.  Among  a  va¬ 
riety  of  topics,  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  focused  on  awareness  of  15 
abbreviations  frequently  found 
in  Classified  automobile  and 
home-for-sale  ads. 

“It  is  readily  evident,”  the 
research  report  states,  “that 
from  the  findings  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  over  the 
meanings  of  the  abbreviations 
studied.  In  fact,  most  respond¬ 
ents  couldn’t  even  guess  the 
meaning  of  12  of  the  15  abbre¬ 
viations.  Even  among  those  who 
ventured  a  guess,  there  was 


basis  that  the  account  who  over¬ 
loads  with  these  often  misunder¬ 
stood  abbreviations  is  increasing 
his  rate  as  much  as  50%  be¬ 
cause  he’s  decreasing  his  adver¬ 
tising  copy’s  effectiveness.” 

• 

Kenneth  Laird  Heads 
Advertising  Federation 

Houston 

Kenneth  Laird,  chairman  of 
Tatham- Laird  &  Kudner,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Advertising  Federation, 
which  has  more  than  36,000  in¬ 
dividual  members  in  165  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs,  as  well  as  nearly 
1,000  corporate  members  and 
over  25  affiliated  advertising-re¬ 
lated  associations  and  groups. 


Record  classified  advertisement 
placed  by  his  parents,  who  were 
visiting  relatives  in  Iowa.  The 
ad  read: 

“Martin  is  17  today.  Will  any¬ 
one  who  sees  this  notice  please 
call  477-8579  and  wish  him  a 
happy  birthday?”  The  143  calls 
began  at  the  home  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  with 
whom  he  was  staying,  before 
Martin  returned  from  school. 

The  youth  received  congratu¬ 
lations,  serenades,  an  offer  of  a 
cake,  and  a  grapefruit  decorated 
with  one  candle  as  a  result  of 
the  copy  placed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  headed  by  Clarence  Diffen- 
derfer,  CAM. 

Don  Reid,  promotion  manager, 
found  a  real  gift  in  the  want  ad 


Word  rate  is  slow  quoting  and  quite  a  difference  of  opinion.  In  He  succeeds  Donald  A.  Mac-  response.  He  developed  a  full 
slow  selling.  You  often  end  up  an  automobile  ad,  for  example,  donald,  advertising  director  of  page  Record  house  ad  reading 
taking  words  out  to  fit  billing  ‘W.S.W.’  meant  white-side-walls  Dow  Jones,  who  remains  on  the  “You  can  do  it  too”  in  82  differ- 


minimums. 


to  some  and  windshield-wipers  board  of  directors  of  AAF.  ent  classifications  of  classified. 
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National  Advertising 
Keyed  to  10  Points 


Guntersville,  Ala. 

Newspapers  can  maintain  the 
level  of  national  advertising 
they  are  now  getting  and  get 
more  if  they  really  want  to,  an 
Atlanta  advertising  agency 
executive  told  the  annual  News¬ 
paper  Seminar  of  Southern 
Newspapers,  Midsouth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Worrell  Newspapers. 

Richard  E.  Hodges,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Liller  Neal  Battle  & 
Lindsey  Inc.,  of  Atlanta,  said 
he  had  no  doubts  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  business 
— large  or  small,  but  outlined 
10  points  for  maintaining  or  im¬ 
proving  the  quantity  of  national 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

Pointing  out  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  declin¬ 
ing  share  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  investments  in  daily  news¬ 
papers,  Hodges  said  “it  may  be 
that  we  should  stop  and  ask 
w'hether  all  newspapers  really 
do  want  to  build  their  national 
business.” 

“Certainly  today  national  ad¬ 
vertising  constitutes  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  total  business 
of  most  papers,”  Hodges  said. 

“It  may  be,”  he  continued, 
“that  if  we  dig  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  want  or  need  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  successful  operations.” 

Quality  of  News 

For  those  papers  who  do  want 
to  maintain  their  present  level 
of  national  advertising  or  who 
want  it  to  grow,  Hodges’  10 
points  for  consideration  were: 

“Keep  your  news  operations 
strong  and  independent; 

“understand  how  advertising 
works  and  believe  in  its  role  in 
a  free  market; 

“know  your  market  and  com¬ 
municate  sophisticated  informa¬ 
tion  about  it; 

“support  your  representative 
organization ; 

“constantly  evaluate  your 
rate  structures,  especially  the 
dual  rates; 

“work  for  more  uniformity  in 
newspaper  production ; 

“merchandise  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising; 

“be  judicious  in  your  ap¬ 
proach  to  national  advertisers 
with  special  sections; 

“recognize  how  all  media  serve 
the  nation’s  economic  growth 
and  have  unique  roles  to  play; 

“sell  newspapers  positively, 
understanding  that  the  medi¬ 
um’s  strengths  must  be  sold — 
they  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  like  they  used  to  be.” 

Elaborating,  Hodges  told  the 


publishers  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  they  should  “recognize 
that  national  advertisers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  quality  and  con¬ 
tent  of  your  product — the  news.” 

“The  better  your  news  cov- 
ei  age,  especially  local  coverage, 
the  stronger,  more  believable 
your  medium  for  advertising,” 
he  said.  “The  independence  and 
integrity  of  your  news  opera¬ 
tions  are  essential  parts  of  the 
strength  of  your  medium.” 

“Try  to  understand  the  ad¬ 
vertising  function  in  our  econ¬ 
omy,  how'  it’s  organized,  how  it 
operates,”  Hodges  said.  “This 
point  may  seem  obvious,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many 
people  in  advertising  get  the 
feeling  sometimes  that  many 
newspaper  executives  consider 
advertising  a  necessary  evil,  not 
a  major  contributing  factor  to 
freedom  and  growth  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.” 

Special  Sections 

Hodges  called  upon  his  audi¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  executives  to 
“go  easy  on  those  special  sec¬ 
tions,  especially  with  your  reg¬ 
ular  national  customers.” 

“They  will  appreciate  know¬ 
ing  about  these  sections,  but 
they  may  resent  being  pres¬ 
sured,”  he  said.  “And  I  don’t 
mean  to  imply  that  we  don’t 
think  sometimes  these  sections 
are  worthwhile.” 

“They  frequently  are — to  the 
community,  to  local  advertisers 
who  maybe  aren’t  reg^ular  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  and  to  se¬ 
lected  national  advertisers,”  he 
continued.  “But  the  push  many 
papers  give  these  sections  in 
comparison  to  their  regular 
product  is  not  always  justified.” 


Award  Is  Memorial 
To  Worth  Bingham 

Washington 

A  new  award  in  journalism, 
to  be  named  for  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  who 
was  killed  last  summer  in  an 
accident,  has  been  established 
by  the  Worth  Bingham  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  and  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  next  year  to  honor  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  on  public 
affairs  from  Washington. 

A  cash  prize  of  $1,000  will  be 
given.  The  competition  will  in¬ 
clude  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  restricted  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  community.  The  deadline 
for  1967  entries  will  be  Feb.  1, 
1968. 


CENTER  OF  INTEREST  lor  these  automotive  executives,  adver¬ 
tising  and  agency  people  hosted  by  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal  is  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  film,  "Every  One 
and  Six-Tenths  Seconds."  Shown  here  as  Wishard  A.  Brown, 
publisher;  Laurie  Felton  and  Jack  Mclvor  of  Leon  C.  Felton  Co.; 
Allen  Altman  of  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  and  David  Bogard,  ad 
manager,  Reynolds  C.  Johnson  Co. 


Brush'Moore  Paper 
Executives  Appointed 

Oxnard,  Calif. 

New  appointments  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press-Courier  will 
take  effect  July  1. 

Lee  Grimes,  editor,  is  resign¬ 
ing  to  devote  his  time  to  w’liting. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Douglas 
O.  Hope,  city  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune. 

Thomas  H.  Fleming,  business 
manager  of  the  Press-Courier 
since  1963,  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher.  Michael  W.  Johnston, 
advertising  director  since  1963, 
will  assume  the  additional  title 
of  business  manager. 

Both  the  Press-Courier  and 
the  Daily  Tribune  are  subsidi¬ 
aries  of  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

After  pre-w’ar  experience  on 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
service  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II,  Grimes  came  to 
the  Press-Courier  as  managing 
editor  in  February,  1946.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late 
George  Grimes,  as  editor  of  the 
Press-Courier  in  April,  1964. 

Grimes  said  he  plans  to  com¬ 
plete  a  historical  novel  he  has 
been  working  on. 

Hope  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  part-time  sports 
writer  on  the  Pasadena  Inde¬ 
pendent.  He  went  to  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 


Fleming,  a  veteran  of  38 
years  in  the  newspaper  business, 
joined  Brush-Moore  Newspapers 
in  1937.  He  served  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Canton,  Ohio,  before 
coming  to  Oxnard. 

Fleming  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Oxnard  Publishing 
Co.  in  1964  and  will  continue  as 
such. 

Johnston  w’orked  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  and 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  before 
joining  the  Press-Courier  in 
1958. 

• 

New  Dept.  Formed 
At  Oakland  Tribune 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  new  department  of  com¬ 
munity  relations  and  personnel 
has  been  formed  by  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  announces  Joseph 
W.  Knowland,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  objective  is  to  involve  the 
Tribune  in  community  activities, 
supply  direct  contact  between 
paper  and  community  and  act  as 
liaison  betw^een  the  Tribune  and 
any  groups  in  a  progressive 
effort  to  “tell  the  Tribune  story,” 
he  explained. 

The  new'  department  will  re¬ 
place  the  former  public  relations 
department  and  will  be  headed 
by  Walter  A.  Brown,  former 
public  relations  director.  An 
thony  (Tony)  Biggs  has  been 
named  assistant  director.  He  has 
been  in  department  store  man¬ 
agement. 
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Copley  Newspapers 
publish  17  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers 
in  California 
and  Illinois. 


San  Diego,  California 
The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 


Los  Angeles,  California 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Monrovia  Daily  News-Post* 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Westchester  Star-News 


Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Union 


Northern  Illinois 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-News 


Springfield,  Illinois 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 

'The  Ring  of  Truth' 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


*CopleyColor:  The  Daily 
News-Post,  a  Copley 
Newspaper  published  in 
Monrovia,  California, 
produces  CopleyColor— 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  ad  preprints. 

The  Daily  News-Post  has 
the  only  web  offset  press  west 
of  Chicago  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi. 
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31  Attend 
Workshop 
On  Research 

Thirty-one  newspaper  re¬ 
searchers  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  first  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Workshop  June  25-30  at 
the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  the  Workshop  is  de- 
sig^ned  to  improve  the  quality  of 
research  done  by  newspapers 
and  to  equip  buyers  of  research 
with  more  technical  know-how. 
Instruction  will  relate  to  samp¬ 
ling,  questionnaire  design  and 
interviewer  training  for  market, 
audience,  and  readership  stud¬ 
ies. 

So  that  researchers  with 
varying  amounts  of  previous 
training  can  be  accommodated, 
sessions  will  be  held  at  both 
elementary  and  advanced  levels. 

Participants  are: 

Robert  B.  Bulla,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette; 

Jacqueline  B.  Burnett,  In¬ 


dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News; 

Joe  J.  Carpenter,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times; 

W.  R.  Cobb,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer; 

Tom  Copeland,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 

Martin  Crotts,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Florida  Times-Union 
and  Journal; 

Don  Davis,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post; 

Ray  G.  Di  Piazza,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram; 

John  V.  Donnelly,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Home  News; 

Paul  B.  Flynn,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle; 

Richard  B.  Gifford,  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald; 

William  Hanway,  New  York 
News; 

Richard  L.  Hare,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 

Norman  S.  Helm,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator; 

Scott  Himstead,  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio  Inc.,  Camp¬ 
bell  Hall,  N.Y.; 

Harry  Huey,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American 
and  Times  Record; 

Thomas  J.  Jung,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News; 

C.  D.  J.  Lafferty,  Moloney, 


There's 

Mi  NOTHING 

in  the 

ALTOONA  MIRROR... 

that  doesn't  get  action 
in  "Test-Town,  Fa,"  ^  ^ ! 

The  Mirror  reflects  and  influences  the  in-  '' 

terests,  opinions  and  buying  habits  in  more 
than  35,000  households  in  a  $322-million 
market — a  good  start  for  a  test  medium. 

But  with  the  Mirror,  you  have  lots  more  ^ 
than  that  going  for  you.  Isolation,  for  instance.  No  big-city 
distractions  in  this  compact,  1-county  metro  area.  Distribution’s 
a  breeze,  local  merchants  cooperate,  and 
you  see  your  results  right  away!  Best  of  all, 
one  medium  does  the  whole  job  in  this  test 
market  because  ,  .  . 

98%  of  Altoona  famlliot, 
^  ®  Cooofy, 

hoy  what  they  road  aboat  In 
ft  ^  I/'  ono  daily  nowtpapor—tko 

aitootm  SRictot 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Doily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Regan  &  Schmitt,  New  York, 
N.Y.; 

Don  Low,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard; 

Edward  W.  Momeyer,  Greens- 
burg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review; 

Bill  Northrup,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News; 

David  B.  Oliver,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  News; 

Ronald  D.  Page,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record; 

Greg  Ptacin,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star; 

Robert  H.  Rawlings,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain  and  Star- 
Journal; 

Joseph  T.  Shuler,  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  News; 

Paul  L.  Snyder,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin; 

Richard  Weeks,  Montreal 
Star. 

Jay  P.  LaMond,  Detroit  News. 

Thomas  F.  Harrison,  Houston 
Post. 

Workshop  instructors  are: 

Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  director 
of  AN  PA  News  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Emeritus  Professor,  De¬ 
partment  of  Communciations, 
Stanford  University; 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA; 

Dr.  James  E.  Brinton,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Colorado; 

Dr.  James  R.  Hickey,  assist¬ 
ant  professor.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Colorado; 

Dr.  Galen  R.  Rarick,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  and  director. 
Division  of  Communications 
Research,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Oregon; 

Anthony  J.  Scantlen,  director. 
Behavioral  Sciences  Depart¬ 
ment,  Copley  International 
Corp.,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

• 

Inland  Appointed 

James  K.  Kuser,  publisher  of 
the  Northwest-Signal,  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Inland  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

SINGLE-RATE 

PUN 


the  om  low-cost  way  to 
saturate  this  prime  market 

You  biMket  94Xt  of  New  Cistle 
County  households,  78%t  of 
Delewere.  Above-everepe  income: 
18-30%*  stetewide.  A  thriving 
mirket.  For  full  deteils  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Otiawara 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Sulzberger  Family 
Aids  Library  Project 

Plans  for  a  Journalism  Li¬ 
brary  to  be  named  for  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  were  announced  (June 
14)  by  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University. 

The  project  was  revealed  to 
Mr.  Sulzberger  at  an  informal 
gathering  in  his  office,  attended 
by  members  of  his  family  and 
officials  of  Columbia.  The  family 
members  who  had  contributed 
$50,000  toward  the  library  were 
Mrs.  Sulzberger;  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  Marian  S.  Heiskell, 
Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden  and  Mrs. 
Judith  S.  Cohen;  and  a  son, 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  add¬ 
ed  the  library  will  occupy  near¬ 
ly  one-half  of  the  second  floor 
in  the  remodeled  Journalism 
Building  and  will  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  volumes 
dealing  with  journalism  and  ma¬ 
jor  issues  of  the  day.  He  said  it 
will  also  house  a  reference  file 
of  clippings,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
collection,  and  selected  radio  and 
television  tapes. 


No  Excuse  for  Dull 
Newspapers;  Bassett 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Newspaper  editors  were  told 
that  they  must  make  their  prod¬ 
uct  attractive  if  they  expect  to 
retain  readers. 

“Despite  all  the  facilities 
available,”  said  Ben  Bassett, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  “there  are  still  a  few 
dull,  dull  newspapers. 

‘“rhere  is  no  excuse  for  that.” 

He  said  too  many  newspapers 
fail  to  realize  their  full  poten¬ 
tials  and  are  not  packaging 
their  news  attractively.  Too 
many  stories,  he  said,  are 
handled  on  a  routine  basis. 

Bassett  spoke  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  Associated  Press  member 
newspapers  in  the  states  of 
Utah  and  Idaho. 

The  group  elected  Eugene  C. 
Dorsey,  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise,  as  its 
chairman  for  the  coming  year. 
He  succeeds  Robb  Brady,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Post- 
Register. 


A  Correction 

A  story  in  E&P  (June  10) 
incorrectly  identified  Michael 
Pulitzer  as  the  son  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  He  is 
the  brother  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Jr.  and  is  news  editor  of  the  i 
P-D. 
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in  TERRIFIC 


TULSAI 


Now  in  its  third  year  of  operation  this  gleaming  new  space-age  university  houses 
some  of  the  most  modern  electronic  education  equipment  in  the  world.  Including 
closed-circuit  television,  films,  recordings,  slides,  computerized  audio-video  information 
(students  may  “dial  a  class”  they  happened  to  miss)  and  the  most  modern  of  visual 
teaching  techniques.  O.R.U.  is  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  total  human  excellence: 
spiritually,  intellectually,  and  physically,  in  a  Christian  environment. 

Already  Tulsa  has  a  higher  percentage  of  college  graduates  and  engineers  than  any 
other  city  in  America.  Tie  your  marketing  and  selling  plans  to  this  better  than 
average  income  market  through  the  pages  of  the  Oil  Capital  Newspapers. 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the  Branham  Co. 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  by  .  .  .  , 


L.  A.  Times 
Trust  Trial 
Nears  Close 

-  -  Los  Angeles 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Warren 
J.  Ferguson  has  set  Sept.  14  for 
closing  oral  arguments  in  the 
government’s  civil  anti-trust 
case  against  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.  for  its  1964  purchase  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  defense  rested  (June  15) 
after  calling  28  witnesses.  The 
trial  lasted  seven  weeks. 

The  government  charged  the 
Times  Mirror’s  purchase  of  the 
San  Bernardino  papers  tended 
to  create  a  monopoly  and  was 
unreasonable  and  unfair  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

The  Times  Mirror  attorneys 
claimed  there  is  not  now  nor 
was  there  before  purchase,  any 
competition  between  the  Times 
and  the  San  Bernardino  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  afternoon  Telegram 
and  the  Sunday  Sun  Telegram. 

No  Competition 

Most  of  the  defense  witnesses 
testified  there  is  and  was  no 
competition  because  San  Bern¬ 
ardino  residents  are  primarily 
interested  in  news  of  their  own 
community  and  do  not  switch 
between  local  papers  and  the 
Times. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  who  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Sun  Publishing  Company, 
claimed  most  of  the  Times’  com¬ 
petition  comes  from  television, 
radio,  and  regional  editions  of 
national  magazines. 

He  claimed  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  competes  only 
for  advertising. 

However,  he  testified,  “We  do 
have  overlapping  editions 
(Times  and  Herald-Examiner) 
and  there  is  competition  in  the 
news  field  there.” 


Commenting  on  tv  competi¬ 
tion,  Chandler  said,  “we  moni¬ 
tor  tv  each  night  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  we  have  all  the  stories  they 
have  from  the  local  news  stand¬ 
point.” 

Magazine  Concept 

He  said  the  Times  concen¬ 
trates  on  in-depth  reporting — 
“the  daily  news  magazine  con¬ 
cept.” 

Chandler  said,  “we  cannot  be 
all  things  to  all  people  and  we 
never  have  tried  to  be  and  ive 
shall  never  try  to  be.” 

He  said  the  Times  had  a 
“very  thin”  news  coverage  of 
other  communities  and  “very  ex¬ 
tensive”  coverage  of  national, 
international,  cultural  and  po¬ 
litical  news. 

The  publisher  said  the  Times’ 
circulation  area  is  primarily  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  coun¬ 
ties. 

He  said,  for  example,  the 
Times  does  not  have  good  pene¬ 
tration  in  Long  Beach,  only  a 
few  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Government  Attorney  Ber¬ 
nard  Hollander  asked  Chandler 
if  he  had  once  said  about  Los 
Angeles:  “In  the  not  too  distant 
future  the  city  will  stretch  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego.  By 
the  time  that  super  city  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  there  will,  I  suspect,  be 
only  one  metropolitan  morning 
and  one  metropolitan  evening 
paper  to  serve  it.” 

His  View  Changed 

Hollander  asked,  “Haven’t 
you  frequently  expressed  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  would 
serve  the  whole  of  Southern 
California?” 

Chandler  answered,  “I  have 
not  said  it  frequently.  I  do  not 
recall  having  said  it  in  the  last 
several  years. 

“When  I  said  it  in  1960,  I  had 
just  become  publisher,  I  was  32 
years  old  and  full  of  fight  and 
vigor  and  I  maybe  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  life  than  I  do  to¬ 
day,”  Chandler  said. 

Hollander  asked,  “Have  you 
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taken  steps  now  to  pull  in  your 
horns?  Have  you  changed  your 
mind  since  1960?” 

Chandler  answered,  “No  I 
didn’t  change  my  mind  as  to 
what  kind  of  paper  I  felt  the 
Times  should  be.  The  only  thing 
I  have  changed  my  mind  on 
since  1960  is  that  I  feel  that 
there  are  very  few  people  out¬ 
side  of  metropolitan  Los  An¬ 
geles  who  want  to  buy  a  second 
or  third  newspaper  (like  the 
Times),”  Chandler  explained. 

Hollander  then  asked  if  the 
New  York  Times’  abortive  West¬ 
ern  Edition  was  a  competitive 
threat  and  was  this  the  reason 
the  Times  “improved  vastly”  in 
1960-61. 

Improvement  Planned 

Times  Mirror  Attorney  Julian 
0.  Von  Kalinowski  objected  to 
the  question,  but  Chandler  said 
he  would  be  happy  to  answer  it. 

“Students  of  the  National 
Press  love  to  conclude  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  is  a  poor 
little  piddling  paper  out  here 
until  we  heard  the  New  York 
Times  was  coming  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  we  got  smart  and  started 
running  around  spending  all 
this  money,”  he  began. 

“In  late  1958  and  early  1959, 
we  put  on  the  drawing  board 
major  changes  which  went  into 
effect  in  1959  and  1960.  The 
New  York  Times  announcement 
of  their  coming  was  at  least  a 
year  later.” 

The  publisher  declared,  “So 
we  did  nothing,  and  I  repeat 
nothing,  to  change  the  Times  or 
change  the  Times’  schedule  or 
spend  more  money  because  the 
New  York  Times  was  coming.” 

He  said  western  editions  of 
the  New  York  paper  helped  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  because  it 
made  for  good  editorial  com¬ 
parison. 

In  another  line  of  questioning 
Hollander  probed  the  possibility 
of  price  fixing  between  Times 
and  Hearst  officials  in  1960,  be¬ 
fore  the  demise  of  Chandler’s 
afternoon  Mirror  and  Hearst’s 
morning  Examiner. 

Hollander  refreshed  Chand¬ 
ler’s  memory  by  allowing  him  to 
read  documents,  actually  memo- 


The  New  York  office  of  Paul 
Hamlyn  Inc.,  a  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Paul  Hamlyn 
Group,  referred  to  in  the 
year’s  review  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion  (see  page  1),  is  300 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017— Phone  867-3900. 
This  is  also  the  address  of 
Iliffe — NTP  Incorijorated, 
from  which  information  about 
advertising  and  subscriptions 
for  the  Group’s  business  and 
technical  magazines  can  be 
obtained. 
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randa  obtained  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  civil  investigation  de¬ 
mand. 

Chandler  said  he  did  not  re¬ 
call  any  price  fixing,  claiming 
any  increase  in  circulation  or 
advertising  rates  were  done  by 
the  Times  “independently”. 

He  said,  however,  the  Times 
did  notify- Hearst  men  about  the 
increases. 

Chandler  said  in  I960,  there 
was  in  existence  a  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  which  was  comprised  of 
representatives  of  all  four  Los 
Angeles  papers. 

Talked  of  Rate  Increases 

He  said  the  matters  may  have 
been  discussed  during  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  meetings  but  he  did  not 
recall  there  was  any  “agree¬ 
ment”  to  raise  rates. 

Hollander  asked  if  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Herald  Express  and 
the  Mirror  increasing  the  home 
delivery  price  from  $1.76  per 
month  to  $1.90. 

Again  Chandler  said  he  could 
not  remember  any  agreement 
and  said,  “I  do  recall  the  Times 
took  independent  action,  deci¬ 
sions  of  what  we  would  do  our¬ 
selves  in  terms  of  advertising 
and  circulation  increases.” 

Chandler  said  he  did  not 
know,  but  would  guess.  Times 
circulation  has  increased  in  the 
10  southern  California  counties 
since  1960. 

He  admitted  figures  were 
available  to  him  from  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  reports, 
but  said  he  doesn’t  examine 
them. 

Room  for  Only  One 

The  defense  also  put  Dr. 
Walter  Wilcox  on  the  stand. 
The  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles)  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  said  “there’s  only  room 
for  one  newspaper  in  most  com¬ 
munities.”  New  York,  he  com¬ 
mented,  has  only  three  major 
papers  now  “because,  perhaps, 
that’s  all  New  York  needs.” 

Judge  Ferguson  asked  if  the 
Professor  believed  that  lack  of 
competition  can  be  beneficial  in 
the  newspaper  field.  “In  some 
cases,  yes  I  do,”  the  witness  re¬ 
plied. 

Some  times,  he  explained, 
newspapers  become  “screaming 
and  irresponsible”  to  gain  read¬ 
ership  in  a  highly  competitive 
situation. 

• 

$14.50  Pay  Boost 

The  new  contract  between  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Telegraphers  Union 
gives  a  wage  increase  of  $7.50  a 
week  the  first  year  and  $7  more 
the  second  year  for  Teletype 
operators  and  maintenance  tech¬ 
nicians. 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  gets 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (s) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (e) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (e) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (m) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (m&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


ACTION 


There*s  nothing  seasonal  any  more  about  activity  in 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (m) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (e) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (e) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 
New  Haven  Register  (e&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


New  England,  Sure,  it*s  year-round  vacationland,  and 
before  the  last  apres-ski,  the  spring  and  summer  mi¬ 
gration  of  visitors  begins — lucrative,  but  nowadays, 
just  icing  on  the  cake.  New  England*s  stepped-up  in¬ 
dustry  generates  buying  action  by 
permanent  residents  now  earning 
more  than  ever  before,  in  markets 
covered  as  in  no  other  U.S.  area 
by  these  local  daily  newspapers. 
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Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Students  Defend  Press 
Coverage  of  Viet  Nam 

Manhattan,  Kans.  “The  Saigon  press  corps  is  a 
Leroy  Towns  and  Jean  Lange,  fact.  A  few  newsmen  do  their 
seniors  at  Kansas  State  Univer-  sole  reporting  of  the  war  from 
sity,  have  returned  from  a  the  military  handouts  at  Sai- 
three-week  reporting  trip  to  gon’s  five  o’clock  press  brief- 
Vietnam  and  India.  ings,  or  five  o’clock  follies,  as 

The  students,  accredited  as  they  are  called, 
correspondents,  wrote  articles  “But  it’s  still  hard  to  con- 
for  15  Kansas  newspapers  and  demn  these  newsmen  entirely, 
recorded  interviews  for  several  “For  one  thing,  the  reporter 
radio  stations.  in  the  field  has  a  severely  lim- 

Plans  for  the  trip  began  early  ited  view  of  the  total  war  pic- 
in  February  when  Jack  Backer,  ture.  He  sees  only  what  hap- 
director  of  Student  Publications  pens  in  his  particular  area, 
at  K-State,  suggested  Towns  whereas  the  reporter  in  Saigon 
and  Mrs.  Lange  research  and  can  get  a  view  of  the  whole  pic- 
write  a  story  on  accrediting  ture. 

procedures  for  Vietnam  corres-  “Most  newsmen  in  Vietnam 
pondents.  agree  the  ideal  situation  is  to 

After  obtaining  passports,  have  reporters  in  the  field  and 
vaccinations  and  other  neces-  reporters  in  Saigon, 
sary  documents,  the  two  stu-  “But  it  is  evident  here  that 
dents  contacted  various  newspa-  much  of  the  reporting  done  in 
pers  and  radio  stations,  obtain-  Vietnam  comes  from  newsmen 
ing  the  $3,000  necessary  for  the  in  the  field.” 
trip.  Mrs.  Lange,  in  her  last  article 

Other  finances  came  from  to  the  Kansas  State  Collegian, 
Student  Publications,  the  stu-  said,  “Vietnam  is  a  bewildering 
dent  body  and  through  President  country  filled  with  bewildered 
James  A.  McCain.  persons  —  both  Vietnamese  and 

Towns,  w’ho  fiew  with  the  For-  Americans, 
ward  Observer  pilots  who  mark  “And  those  who  go  there  must 
targets  for  F-lOO  Air  Force  struggle  to  escape  being  swirled 
bombers,  commented  on  the  into  the  confusion  that  pervades 
quality  of  news  coverage  origi-  the  country  and  its  masses.” 
nating  in  Vietnam.  After  leaving  Vietnam,  the 

“Usually  helped  by  the  mill-  two  students  visited  Andhra 
tary,  sometimes  hampered,  the  Pradesh  Agricultural  Univer- 
civilian  press  corps  here  seems  sity  in  Hyderabad,  India, 
tot  be  doing  its  best  to  report  the  • 

W'ar  both  honestly  and  accu- 

""^^The  amazing  thing  is  not  Heads  Info  Bureau 
the  number  of  newsmen  here  Washington 

(about  500).  Rather  it  is  the  Gerald  A.  Renner,  former 
fact  these  newsmen  can  report,  Pennsylvania  newspaperman, 
‘with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  has  b^n  appointed  director  of 
the  clouded  situation  in  Viet-  the  Bureau  of  Information, 
nam,”  he  reported.  United  States  Catholic  Confer- 

“Recent  criticism  also  has  ence.  He  succeeds  the  Very  Rev. 
been  voiced  over  ‘the  press  Msgr,  Vincent  A.  Yzermans, 
which  covers  the  war  from  the  who  becomes  editor  of  Our  Sun- 
security  and  comfort  of  Sai-  day  Visitor,  800,000-circulation 
gon.’  parish  newspaper. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Full  of  Holes 


One  of  the  most  serious  and  commonest  deficiencies  of 
news  stories  comes  from  the  failure  to  exercise  even  a 
modicum  of  imagination  or,  for  that  matter,  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  causes  the  pervasive  shortcoming  known  as 
holes  in  the  story. 

For  example,  I  just  finished  reading,  in  one  of  my 
favorite  newspapers,  a  front-page  story  about  200  words 
long.  It  told  how  a  woman  had  confessed,  according  to 
police,  that  she  had  killed  her  brother-in-law.  (The 
propriety  of  publishing  this  at  all  in  view  of  the  new 
rulings  affecting  pretrial  publicity  is  another  question.) 

The  woman  was  quoted  as  saying  she  did  the  deed 
because  the  victim  would  not  give  her  a  phonograph 
record.  All  this  was  in  the  lead.  The  rest  of  the  story 
went  on  to  rehash  the  facts  concerning  discovery  of  the 
body  in  a  gutter,  reports  of  neighbors  who  heard  an 
argument  and  the  firing  of  shots,  and  other  collateral 
matters. 

But  nowhere  was  there  any  more  information  about 
what  aroused  my  curiosity,  namely,  the  phonograph 
record.  What  kind  of  record  would  provoke  such  ferocity, 
I  wondered.  Was  it  rock-and-roll  or  classical?  Did  the 
woman  want  to  play  it  herself  or  did  she  want  to  smash 
it  because  she  had  heard  it  played  too  often?  The  reader 
could  only  speculate. 

An  omission  like  this  might  have  been  excusable  as 
the  work  of  a  cub,  though  one  might  expect  that  even  a 
cub  would  ask  something  about  the  record.  The  story 
was  not  the  work  of  a  cub,  but  of  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter,  and  it  carried  a  byline.  What  can  we  think  of 
the  city  editor  who  let  such  a  story  go  by  without  seeing 
that  it  was  filled  out  more  satisfactorily? 

Then  again,  the  story  may  have  contained  the  answer 
to  the  buming  question  when  it  left  the  city  desk,  and 
the  answer  may  have  been  cut  out  in  trimming  on  the 
copydesk.  Worse  butchering  of  copy  than  this  has  been 
known  to  occur.  In  fact,  it  occurs  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
what  makes  reading  news  stories  so  unsatisfying.  They 
lack  depth,  substance,  and  imagination,  and  sometimes 
raise  as  many  important  questions  as  they  answer.  They 
indicate  a  lamentable  lack  of  curiosity  and  even  interest 
on  the  part  of  everyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  copy. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  reading  newspaper  accounts  on  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  were  expended  as  some  event  unfolded 
from  day  to  day,  and  never  getting  a  really  clear  idea 
what  happened  until  a  brief  explanatory  comment  in  a 
newsmagazine  illuminated  the  whole  affair. 

Last  winter,  for  example,  I  read  in  several  newspa¬ 
pers  accounts  of  how  a  member  of  the  Korean  parliament 
threw  filth  on  another,  thereby  bringing  on  a  cabinet 
crisis.  What  kind  of  filth,  I  wondered,  for  it  is  after  all 
only  a  general  and  woolly  term.  Mud?  I  had  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  Newsweek  to  find  out:  human  excrement. 
Not  a  pretty  story,  but  I  think  precision  was  essential 
here. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  answers  to  material  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  available.  But  the  reporter  should  at  least 
have  the  wit  to  acknowledge  to  the  reader  that  the  story 
raises  such  a  question,  and  to  say  that  some  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  answer. 
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come  to  the  site 

ofi'xcimmvi 

The  ttlinnioee  Trihune,  the  J 

Pflit-ftm  Paper,  iiwites  you  _ 

wfhe  1967  Pan-American  Games 


It’s  the  greatest  sports  event  of  the 
GO’S  with  33  Pan  Am  countries  partici 
pating.  3500  highly  trained  athletes  in 
22  different  sports  and  it  s  rig 
,n  Winnipeg. 

Opening  Ceremonies  with  Prince  Philip 
^  and  the  traditional 


/ 


ighting  of  the 
Pan  Am  Torch 


V 


’il 


from  Sau  Paulo. 

Closing  Ceremon,es  w,th  "’e  ' 

cent  Grand  Prix  ot  Nations  -The  Win 
nipeg  Tribune,  the  Pan  Am  paper,  will 
bring  outstanding  news  stories,  person 
ality  interviews  and  complete  coverage 
of  Ll  sports  events.  □  It's  all  part  ot 
Canada’s  Centennial  Year  celebrations 
and  It’s  also  a  1968  Olympic  Pre  view^ 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
lor  the  convenience  and  accommoda 
tion  of  the  press.  Visiting  sports 
writers  and  newsmen  are  cordia  ■ 
ly  invited  to  drop  m  to  The  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  the  Pan-Am  paper.  □  Come 

to  the  Pan-American  Games 

to-be  missod  event -in  Winnipeg,  the 
site  of  excitement 

pan-AM 
JULY  as -AUG.  V 


/A' 


Pan-AmPaper 

TheWinnipegTribune 


‘  % 


I 


&n(l  the  mflxiinurn  is  for  &  ^ 

six-months’  period.  Subscribers  ■■• 

using  it  have  expressed  much  t*  •  A  J 

satisfaction,  and  indicate  a  will-  KCCCIVCS  .AkW&lTCl 
ingness  to  permit  the  automatic 

renewal  feature.  The  advan-  Pqj>  JJJg  Tcaching 
tages  to  a  Circulation  Depart-  D 

ment  with  such  a  plan  are  obvi-  Lawrence  Kans 

ous,  including  elimination  of  .  a-awrence,  Kans. 

,  .  „  If  an  outstanding  teacher  in 

weekly  or  monthly  carrier  collec-  .  ^  .  t.  j  i. 

..  j  ..  -  journalism  is  to  be  honored,  he 

tions  and  a  simplification  of  rec-  *  •  i  j  • 

...  certainly  deserves  the  recogni- 

ord  keeping.  ^ 

In  the  classified  department  «j  consider  him  one  of  the 
the  smallest  transaction  to  date  four  or  five  leading  journalism 
was  $6.00  and  the  largest  single  historians  in  the  country  to¬ 
ad  amounted  to  $14.00.  The  ^  »> 

$6.00  transaction  was  for  two  “The  breadth  and  depth  of  his 

$3.00  ads  to  run  concurrently  in  intellect  are  striking _ ” 

issues  of  the  newspapers.  The  plaudits  attesting  to  the 

average  price  of  the  transac-  abilities  of  Dr.  Calder  M. 
tions  handled  so  far  by  classi-  pickett,  professor  of  journalism 
fied  advertising  is  approximately  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 

were  written  by  students, 
As  in  the  case  of  circulation,  faculty,  alumni  and  journalism 
use  of  the  charge  card  system  educators  across  the  nation, 
will  simplify  record  keeping  and  They  are  a  major  reason  Dr. 
insure  better  credit  risks,  since  Pickett  was  chosen  to  receive 
the  bank  bills  the  customer’s  ac-  a  Standard  Oil  Company  (In¬ 
count  along  with  any  other  diana)  Foundation  award  of 
charge  card  purchases  he  has  $1,000  for  teaching  excellence 
made  from  various  merchants  during  K.U.’s  commencement 
and  the  collection  problem  then  exercises  this  month, 
becomes  the  bank’s  responsi-  A  Kansas  faculty  membei 
bility.  since  1951,  Dr.  Pickett  serve< 

•  on  the  news  staffs  of  the  Deserei 

Stations  Are  Merged  and  Salt  Lake  City  Trib. 

WKT-  1  w  TVT  ^  before  coming  to  Lawrence 

With  Lee  Newspapers  Since  then  he  has  worked  sunv 
Washington  the  Topeka  Daily  Capi 

The  Federal  Communications  and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Commission  has  authorized  a  .  Dr.  Pickett  conducts  classei 
merger  of  Lee  Broadcasting  Cor-  Western  civilization  ani 
poration  into  Lee  Enterprises,  American  studies  as  well  as  ii 
Incorporated,  publisher  of  15  journalism.  He  recently  com 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  and  a  soon-to-l»-publish« 

Montana.  Howe,  editor  of  th( 

,pi,_  J _  _ Atchison  Globe. 

This  summer  Dr.  Pickett  wil 
concentrate  on  enticing  thi 
talented  into  careers  in  joui 
nalism.  He  will  direct  the  jour 
nalism  division  of  the  MidwesI 
ern  Music  and  Art  Camp  a 
K.U.  This  intensive  6-week  prg 
gram  in  basic  journalism  will  b 
attended  by  nearly  150  higi 
school  students  from  25  state! 


CIRCULATIOIV 


Sub  Charge  Plan 
Worked  with  Bank 


In  these  days  of  credit  cards  wnll  be  equally  successful  in 
and  charge  accounts,  the  Macon  these  areas  with  steadily  in- 
Telegraph  and  the  Macon  News  creasing  use  assured  in  the  im- 
in  the  heart  of  Georgia  are  util-  mediate  future, 
izing  the  “charge  it”  idea  in  .... 

unique  and  profitable  ways.  .Auiomaiic  Renewal 

Basically,  the  Macon  news-  xhe  Macon  newspapers  pro¬ 
papers  are  inviting  customers  moted  the  plan  through  both  ad- 
to  charge  their  subscriptions  vertising  and  news  columns  when 
and  classified  ads  through  a  jt  began  on  June  1.  The  same 
state-wide  credit  card  system  charge  plate  or  number  which 
offered  by  the  Citizens  and  a  customer  uses  for  purchases 
Southern  National  Bank.  from  any  participant  in  the 

The  Telegraph  and  the  News  bank  plan  is  useable  for  news- 
are  the  first  newspapers  in  the  paper  classified  advertising  and 
Southeast  to  use  the  bank’s  subscriptions, 
charge  plan.  A  wide  variety  of  Another  feature  of  the  sub¬ 
retail  merchants  and  service  scription  charge  plan  is  an  auto¬ 
establishments  have  participated  matic  renewal  arrangement 


KGLO-tv  and  radio  station 
KGLO  at  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
television  station  KHQA-tv  and 
radio  stations  WTAD-AM-FM 
at  Quincy,  Ill.-Hannibal,  Mo., 
and  television  station  KEYC-tv 
at  Mankato,  Minn. 

The  officials  of  the  merged 
companies  will  be: 

Philip  D.  Adler,  Davenport, 
president  and  director;  Walter 
W.  White,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  director; . . . . 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  Davenport,  Star  and  the  Minneapolis  Tr 
vicepresident,  director  and  gen-  une  have  been  announced, 
eral  manager;  Don  Anderson,  Charles  Johnson,  sports  edit 
Madison,  Wis.,  vicepresident  and  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Sti 
director;  William  T.  Burgess,  becomes  executive  sports  edil 
LaCrosse,  Wis.,  secretary  and  of  both  newspapers, 
director;  Walter  J.  Rothschild,  Lairy  Batson,  Tribune  assL 
Quincy,  vicepresident  and  dirw-  ant  city  editor,  has  been  nani 
tor;  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  Mis-  sports  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
soula,  Mont.,  director,  and  Bill  Hengen,  Star  assisti 
Charles  W.  White,  Lincoln,  di-  sports  editor,  has  been  nan 

sports  editor  of  the  Star. 

The  radio  and  television  Anne  Gillespie  has  joined  t 
properties  will  be  operated  as  a  Star  sports  department  to  1 
separate  division  under  the  come  the  first  woman  spof 
direction  of  Rothschild.  reporter  for  that  newspaper. 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 


Johnny  B.  Mills.  Jr.,  production  man,  Chevrolet  plant.  Willow  Run,  Michigan 


Johnny  Mills  makes  sure  the  only  rattle  in  your 
GM  car  belongs  to  the  baby. 


Johnny  Mills  bolts  fenders 
onto  Chevrolets.  Bolt  by  bolt. 
Torquing  each  one  home  with 
the  deft  sureness  only  skilled 
hands  such  as  Johnny's  can 
bring  to  the  job. 

When  Johnny’s  finished,  the 


job’s  done  right.  Tight.  No  room 
for  rattle. 

It’s  one  of  the  reasons  so 
many  contented  babies  and 
their  families  relax  and  enjoy 
the  solid,  silent  comfort  of  a 
General  Motors  car. 


Johnny  Mills  and  his  fellow 
GM  workers  build  the  quiet  in  at 
the  factory. 

That’s  another  reason  why 
you  get  a  better  buy  in  a  Chevro¬ 
let,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick 
or  Cadillac  car. 


The  Weekly  Editor  Composite  Financial  Report 

ComnilpH  frnm  thp  207  iisaKIa  rpnnrfe  niif  240  si 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 


Compiled  from  the  207  usable  reports  out  of  240  submitted. 
(Circulation  range  from  360  to  11,014;  circulation  average  3,335) 
INCOME  AVERAGE  PERCENT 


An  increase  of  23  percent  in 
total  income  per  subscriber  is 
noted  for  the  average  newspaper 
participating  in  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  National  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per  Cost  Study  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year’s  study. 

Newspapers  in  44  states  sub¬ 
mitted  240  reports  of  1966  in¬ 
come  and  expenditures  for  the 
study  which  is  conducted  each 
year  under  the  auspices  of  As¬ 
sociation  Managers  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association. 

“The  average  adjusted  net, 
after  deducting  a  modest  salary 
for  the  publisher,  increased  for 
1966  to  8.2%  of  total  income 
from  the  7.6%  level  in  1965,” 
says  Carl  C.  Webb,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oregfon,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  who 
conducted  the  study. 

The  income  per  subscriber  for 
the  average  newspaper  in¬ 
creased  from  $31.45  in  1965  to 
$38.94  in  1966,  which  was  di- 
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;  COPY  OF  E&P  AND  I 

•write  for  your  own/ 

\  SUBSCRIPTION.  ✓ 
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vided  as  follows:  from  Adver¬ 
tising  $22.93;  from  Circulation 
$3.16;  from  Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  $10.96;  and  from  Miscel¬ 
laneous  $1.89. 

“A  billion  dollar  industry” 
can  be  said  of  the  8,003  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  in  1966.  Multiply¬ 
ing  their  combined  circulation 
of  26,088,230  by  the  $38.94  av¬ 
erage  income  per  subscriber,  for 
those  newspapers  participating 
in  this  16th  annual  Cost  Study, 
produces  a  total  estimated  in¬ 
come  of  $1,015,875,676. 

A  total  income  of  $12,524  for 
each  full  time  employee  was 
realized  by  the  average  of  all 
newspapers  reporting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  as  requested. 
The  average  weekly  newspaper 
employed  10.2  employes  and  had 
a  circulation  of  327  per  em¬ 
ployee. 

Of  the  240  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  cost  study,  37% 
are  produced  by  offset,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5%  from  the  previous 
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ORDER  ]m  m  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avtau*,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ' 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher:  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  ! 

Name . ! 


City . State. 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . . 


n  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


Local  Advertising 

1965 

45.0% 

1966 

45.37c 

National  Advertising 

5.3 

4.5 

Classified  Advertising 

10.4 

6.5 

Legal  Advertising 

3.6 

4.0 

Total  Advertising 

64.3 

60.3 

Circulation 

10.4 

8.2 

Commercial  Printing 

21.2 

27.4 

Miscellaneous 

4.1 

4.1 

Total  Income 

100.07c 

100.07o 

EXPENDITURES  (as  per  cent  of  total  income) 

Office  Salaries  (all  except  publisher’s  salary)  19.3% 

16.57c 

Shop  Wages 

24.1 

22.9 

Materials 

15.7 

18.5 

Depreciation 

4.1 

4.0 

Taxes  (all  except  income) 

2.3 

2.6 

All  Other  Expenses 

22.2 

22.1 

Total  Expense 

87.7 

86.6 

Net  Income,  including  publisher’s  salary 

12.3 

13.4 

Total  Expense  and  Net  Income  100.0% 
Adjusted  net  income,  less  publisher’s  salary  7.6% 

year  and  21%  from  two  years 
ago.  Only  207  of  the  240  reports  -i  -i  rv  v  •!,  ll 
received  were  complete  and  33  lOUtnstlOl 

were  incomplete  in  providing  de-  For  Achievemei 
tail  breakdown. 


100.0% 

8.2% 


‘Oldest  in  the  West’ 
Plaque  Is  Unveiled 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  plaque  designating  the 
Sacramento  Union  as  “the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  the  West” 
was  presented  the  Copley  news¬ 
paper  by  the  Sacramento  County 
Historical  Society  at  unveiling 
ceremonies  here. 

The  bronze  letters  state  the 
Union  has  been  continuously 
published  as  a  daily  since  its 
March  19,  1851  founding.  The 
original  site  has  been  desig;nated 
as  a  California  landmark. 

The  plaque  was  mounted  on 
the  present  building  followed  its 
presentation  to  Carlyle  Reed, 
publisher,  by  L.  Miles  Snyder, 
president  of  the  historical  soci¬ 
ety.  Later  the  plaque  will  be 
placed  on  the  wall  of  the  new 
plant  now  under  construction  on 
Capitol  Mall. 


Professor  Budd 
Associate  Director 

Iowa  City 
Prof.  Richard  W.  Budd,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  Research  Bureau, 
will  assume  the  new  post  of  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  School 
July  1.  Announcement  was  made 
by  Prof.  Malcolm  S.  MacLean 
Jr.,  who  was  recently  appointed 
director.  Budd  joined  the  Iowa 
faculty  in  1962  as  assistant  to 
the  director  and  instructor  in 
the  School  of  Journalism. 


110  Youths  Honored 
For  Achievements 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
recently  honored  110  area  high 
school  students  who  excelled  in 
scholarship  and  athletics. 

Each  of  the  senior  students 
received  a  plaque  in  recognition 
of  his  achievements.  The  top 
seven  students  were  flown  (June 
15)  in  the  Post-Dispatch  air¬ 
plane,  the  Weatherbird,  to  Dal¬ 
las  to  attend  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Achievement  awards 
program. 

Attending  the  St.  Louis  din¬ 
ner  were  more  than  600  persons. 

The  program  was  broadcast 
on  Post-Dispatch  radio  station 
KSD,  and  a  tape  of  the  prog;ram 
was  shown  on  the  newspaper’s 
television  station,  KSD-TV,  the 
following  day. 

• 

Commonwealth  Press 
Rate  Will  Be  Raised 

London 

The  Commonwealth  Press 
Union  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
trying  to  persuade  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Wilson  to  reconsider  the  rise 
in  the  press  telegram  rate  which 
is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
Sept.  1. 

The  traditional  penny-a-word 
rate  for  press  messages  trans¬ 
mitted  between  countries  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  being 
abandoned.  The  new  rate  will  be 
3d  and  the  Post  Office  claims 
this  will  still  represent  a  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  press. 

Under  the  new  scale  it  will  be 
less  expensive  to  send  a  press 
message  to  New  York  than  it 
will  be  for  a  message  trans¬ 
mitted  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 
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lift  for 

AMERICAN 

INDUSTRY 


As  easilv  as  a  .rant  .-.it  nun  in.] 
this  ru'ulv  Jc's  :T-u-h,ne  'a'uus  h^jh 
v\av  trailers  an  a  rail  ear  Melpav;  to  pash 
piiiyvPaaKifKi  ta  suaaass  va  raaar’as^^ 

^pti'iali.'aji  aqu'paiant  t\pirias  trie  rail- 
raaJs  hrt\KrhrauLr)  ,n  fra  ,iht  trarrspart-i 
tian  taahnaiaviv  pash  Pattan  haras'  rm- 
ara;\ava  aarnmur-  aatiar's  auta'nataa 
tr.itfia  av'i’tfv'l 

Suah  aa\ar\-as  p'aauaa  tha  affia.ar'a  as 
that  halp  haU  aau-'  tha  aast  ar  liviruj 
heap  railraaas  ah^aa  ar  tha  natiarr  s  arau- 
I'Hl  transpartatian  aaaas 


AptsaV'IAT  0\  JP 


american  railroads 


One  day  in  19??  the  first  newspaper  will  roll  off  a  computerized  press  and  history  will  be  made. 

What  will  be  the  news  of  the  day?  Who  will  publish  it?  Only  time  will  tell.  But  one  thing  we  ^ 
know.  The  press  that  prints  that  edition  will  not  be  radically  different  from  the  Hoe  Colormatic 
printing  system  of  today.  Because  we’ve  built  this  system  with  tomorrow  in  mind.  It  incorporates 
engineering  concepts  which  are  already  compatible  with  the  pushbutton  operations  of  the  future. 

The  relationship  between  Hoe  engineering  and  computerization  compatibility  is  reflected 
in  all  three  basic  units:  the  Hoe  reel  room,  the  printing  unit  and  the  3:2  folder. 

For  example,  the  inking  system  on  the  Colormatic  printing  unit  is  pushbutton  right  now, 
providing  the  ultimate  in  control  and  flexibility.  It  is  as  close  to  being  computerized  as 
anything  in  today’s  pressroom. 

On  the  threshold  of  computerization,  the  newspaper  industry  looks  to  Hoe  for  continued 
engineering  leadership.  For  one  day,  in  the  pressroom  of  19??,  a  button  will  be  pushed 
and  history  will  be  made.  The  name  on  the  button  will  be  Hoe. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454 
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Tom  Clark 
And  Critic 

Hy  Liitlit'r  A.  IfuHton 

Washington 
Durinp  his  18  years  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
pi-eme  Court,  Tom  C.  Clark,  who 
retii'ed  June  12,  wrote  more 
opinions  in  cases  involving  the 
issue  of  free  press  and  a  fair 
trial  than  any  of  his  colleajrues. 

More  than  any  other  Justice, 
he  was  the  spokesman  for  the 
Court  in  rulinprs  that  dealt  with 
the  effect  of  adverse  publicity 
upon  the  ti  ials  of  defendants  in 
noted  criminal  cases. 

The  fact  that  sometimes  his 
rulinps  favored  the  ])ress  and 
at  other  times  were  on  the  side 
of  the  defendant  does  not  war¬ 
rant  a  charge  of  inconsistency. 
The  Supreme  Court  decides 
cases  upon  the  facts  and  the 
applicable  laws  and  the  facts, 
at  least,  are  always  different  in 
each  individual  case. 

The  Court  seldom  lays  down 
hard  and  fast  rules  either  for 
the  trial  courts  in  the  conduct 
of  cases  or  the  press  in  its  cov¬ 
erage  and  Justice  Clark  was 
followinp  tra<litional  methods  of 
.iudpment  when  he  pave  Dr. 
Sam  Shepi)ard  a  new  trial  be¬ 
cause  of  adverse  ])ublicity  but 
denied  one  to  Dave  Beck  who 
laised  the  fair  trial  issue. 

Crucial  4,fuc<>lion 

The  crucial  question  in  all 
free  piess-fair  trial  cases  is 
whether  publicity  prejudiced  the 
jury  to  an  extent  that  pre¬ 
vented  an  impartial  verdict. 
Mostly  this  is  a  question  for 
the  trial  court,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  but  when  deprivation  of 
a  constitutional  ripht  to  a  fair 
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trial  is  asserted,  the  Supreme 
Court  must  then  decide.  The 
Court  must  balance  the  First 
Amendment’s  gfuarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  with  the  Sixth 
Amendment’s  provision  that 
persons  accused  of  crime  must 
be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury. 

The  first  fair  trial  case  in 
which  Justice  Clark  wrote  the 
opinion  was  that  of  Fred  Stroble 
v.  The  State  of  California,  de¬ 
cided  April  7,  1952.  Stroble  was 
convicted  of  murder  and  ap¬ 
pealed  on  the  ground  that  a 
fair  trial  was  impossible  because 
of  inflammatory  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  inspired  by  the  district 
attorney.  His  appeal  was  lost 
when  the  Supreme  Court  sus¬ 
tained  a  California  court  judge¬ 
ment  that  he  had  failed  to  show 
that  the  publicity  aroused  such 
prejudice  as  to  prevent  a  fair 
trial. 

Confession  on  tv 

In  Louisiana,  Wilbert  Rideau 
was  arrested  in  1961  for  a  bank 
robbery  in  which  a  murder  w’as 
committed.  While  Rideau  was  in 
jail,  a  sound  film  was  made  of 
an  interview  between  Rideau 
and  the  sheriff  in  which  the 
prisoner  confessed.  The  film 
was  broadcast  on  a  local  tele¬ 
vision  station.  When  Rideau 
was  indicted  for  murder  his 
lawyers  asked  a  chanpe  of 
venue,  which  the  trial  court 
denied,  and  a  jury  convicted 
him. 

Clark  dissented  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  judgpnent  revers¬ 
ing  the  conviction  on  the  ground 
that  due  jirocess  re<iuired  the 
I  selection  of  a  jury  from  a  com- 
■  munity  of  people  who  had  not 
seen  ami  heard  Rideau’s  con¬ 
fession  on  tv.  Clark  held  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  any  dep¬ 
rivation  of  due  process  and  that 
the  court  had  not  established  a 
nexus  between  the  tv  interview 
and  the  trial.  Two  months  had 
elapsed  lietween  the  telecast  and 
the  trial. 

“Unless  the  adverse  publicity 
is  shown  bv  the  record  to  have 
fatally  infested  the  trial,”  Jus¬ 
tice  Clark  asserted,  “there  is 
simply  no  basis  for  the  Court’s 
inference  that  the  publicity, 
epitomized  by  the  televised  in- 
terv’iew  called  up  some  informal 
and  illicit  analogy  to  res  judi¬ 
cata,  making  the  prisoner’s  trial 
a  meaningless  formality.” 

Justice  Clark  said  he  was 


opposed,  nonetheless,  to  cooper¬ 
ation  by  the  authorities  “in  ac¬ 
tivities  which  make  more  diffi¬ 
cult  the  achievement  of  impar¬ 
tial  justice.” 

Tlie  Kslo  (.JIM* 

Two  years  after  the  Rideau 
decision.  Justice  Clark  took  a 
somewhat  different  jiosition  with 
regard  to  the  impact  of  tele¬ 

vision  on  criminal  trials,  albeit 
in  a  case  not  analogous  to  Ri¬ 
deau.  This  was  in  the  case  of 
Billie  Sol  Estes,  the  Texas 
swindler.  The  question  was  whe¬ 
ther  Estes  was  deprived  of  due 
process  by  televising  and  broad¬ 
casting  of  his  trial  from  the 

courtroom.  Texas  courts  said 
there  was  no  deprivation;  Jus¬ 
tice  Clark,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  majority,  said  there  was. 

Justice  Clark  said  that  the 

idea  that  freedoms  granted  in 
First  Amendment  extended  to 
the  news  media  a  right  to 
televise  from  the  courtroom  was 
“a  misconception  of  the  rights 
of  the  press.”  Maximum  free¬ 
dom  must  be  granted  the  press, 
the  Justice  said,  in  performing 
its  function  of  “awakening  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  governmental  af¬ 
fairs,  exposing  corruption  and 
generally  informing  the  citi¬ 
zenry  of  public  events  and  oc¬ 
currences,  including  court  pro¬ 
ceedings”  but  the  exercise  of 
the  function  “must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  the  maintenance 
of  absolute  fairness  in  the  judi¬ 
cial  process.” 

In  the  Estes  case.  Justice 
Clark  differentiated  between 
pre-trial  publicity  occurring  out¬ 
side  the  courtroom,  as  in  the 
Rideau  case,  and  spontaneous 
coverage  of  a  criminal  trial  in¬ 
side  the  courtroom. 

Hcck*^  Convicliun  I’plield 

In  the  case  of  Dave  Beck, 
former  head  of  the  Teamsters 
Union,  who  was  convicted  of 
grand  larceny.  Justice  Clark 
could  not  agree  with  Beck’s 
contention  on  appeal  that  vol¬ 
uminous  and  continuous  adverse 
|)ublicity  made  his  conviction  in¬ 
valid  under  the  due  process  and 
equal  jirotection  clauses  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

“We  cannot  say  that  the  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  was  so  intensive 
and  extensive”  as  to  preclude  an 
unbiased  jury  verdict.  Justice 
Clark  stated  in  upholding,  for 
the  court.  Beck’s  conviction. 

In  his  last  opinion  —  and 
most  noteil  one  —  involving  free 
press  and  fair  trial.  Justice 
Clark’s  judgment  was  that 
“massive,  persuasive  and  pre¬ 
judicial  publicity”  deprived  Dr. 
Sam  Sheppard,  the  Cleveland 
osteopath  convicted  of  murder¬ 
ing  his  wife,  of  a  “fair  trial 
consistent  with  the  due  process 


clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

Freedom  of  discussion,  the 
Justice  said,  should  be  given 
the  widest  range  compatible 
with  the  fair  and  orderly  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  “but  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  a 
trial  from  its  purpose  of  ad¬ 
justing  controversies  according 
to  legal  proceedings  based  on 
evidence  received  only  in  open 
court.” 

italic  Principles 

In  the  Sheppard  opinion.  Jus¬ 
tice  Clark  gave  what  probably 
was  his  basic  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  press  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  administration  of 
justice. 

“A  responsible  press  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the 
hand  maiden  of  effective  judi¬ 
cial  administration,  especially 
in  the  criminal  field,”  he  wrote. 
“Its  function  in  this  regard  is 
documented  by  an  Impressive 
record  of  service  over  several 
centuries.  The  press  does  not 
simply  publish  information 
about  trials,  but  guards  against 
the  miscarriage  of  justice  by 
subjecting  the  police,  prosecu¬ 
tors  and  judicial  processes  to  ex¬ 
tensive  public  scrutiny  and 
criticism.” 

An  analysis  of  Justice  Clark’s 
rulings  would  indicate  that  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  but  a  critical 
judge  of  the  methods  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  exercise  of  its 
freedom.  Whether,  in  retire¬ 
ment,  he  will  jiarticipate  in  cur- 
lent  efforts  to  reconcile  the  con¬ 
flicting  views  of  the  press  and 
the  bar  as  to  the  proper  Iwunds 
of  pre-trial  and  courtroom  pub¬ 
licity  remains  an  unanswered 
question. 

• 

107  T  Majors 

Grand  Fork.s,  N.D. 

Journalism  majors  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota 
reached  a  total  of  107  for  the 
1966-67  academic  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Alvin  E.  Austin, 
department  chairman.  Of  those, 
69  were  men  and  38  were 
women.  In  addition,  10  other 
students  minored  in  journalism 
and  59  others  were  enrolled  in 
journalism  courses  for  a  grand 
total  of  176  who  received  in¬ 
struction  in  the  department. 

• 

Helen  Lulz  Dies 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Helen  Shanesy  Lutz  died  here 
June  12.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  late  John  E.  Lutz,  Chicago 
newspaper  representative.  Mrs. 
Lutz,  who  retired  in  1953  when 
she  moved  to  Florida,  had 
worked  for  several  advertising 
agencies. 
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What’s  the  value 
of  a  Byline? 


Years  of  a  man’s  professional  life  can  pass  before  he  rates 
a  byline. 

Some  never  make  it. 

Those  that  do  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  deliver 
their  story  with  the  integrity  and  skill  befitting  their  byline. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  And,  we  make 
them  with  integrity  and  skill. 

Whether  life-saving  or  not,  we  feel  they  demand  that  we 
put  ourselves  on  the  line-and  we  do. 


RICHARD  B.  THOMAS  has  been 
naiDed  publisher  of  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribuna,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  father,  Gardner  J.  Tho¬ 
mas  who  has  retired.  Richard 
Thomas  began  his  career  with  the 
Chronicle-Tribune  in  1949  follow¬ 
ing  graduation  from  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  worked  in  various 
departments  of  the  newspaper  un¬ 
til  1958  when  he  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  duties  of  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  were  added  in 
1964. 

Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gallup  Poll — ^an 

honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
I  gree  from  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  retired 
{  publisher  of  the  Baltimore 

I  (Md.)  News  American  —  an 

honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  Morgan  State  College. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Fleischer  —  from 
sports  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 


Charles  A.  Barrett,  former 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  re¬ 
porter  and  AP  radio  staffer — 
to  Billboard  Publications,  New 
York. 


I  Arthur  (Bill)  Sonneborn —  Wayne  Wille,  a  former 
I  to  assistant  city  editor  from  copy  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter  — 
I  desk.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib-  now  managing  editor  of  the 
une.  World  Book  Year  Book. 


Today's  better  educated  Americans  consider  indispensable 
coherent  reporting  and  comment  on  the  news  .  .  .  enough 
depth  to  interest  the  expert  .  .  .  enough  clarity  to  interest 
the  layman. 
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news-people 


3  Fairchild  Paper 
Publishers  Promoted 

Fairchild  Publications  Inc. 
has  named  three  of  its  pub¬ 
lishers  to  be  vicepresidents  of 
the  company. 

They  are: 

Emery  P.  Laskey,  publisher 
of  Electronic  News  and  of 
Metalworking  News,  two  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Fairchild 
group. 

Jason  K.  Lewis,  publisher  of 
Home  Furnishings  Daily. 

James  W.  Brady,  publisher  of 
Women's  Wear  Daily  and  of 
Daily  News  Record. 

All  three  men  will  continue  as 
publishers  of  their  respective 
newspapers. 

Laskey  joined  Fairchild  in 
1930  as  an  advertising  trainee. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1928  and  was  awarded 
a  graduate  degree  from  Harvard 
Business  School  in  1931.  He  is 
61. 

Lewis  began  working  for 
Fairchild  in  1937.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  and  is  54. 

Brady  joined  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  as  a  retail  news  reporter 
in  1953.  He  is  38  and  a  graduate 
of  Manhattan  College. 

«  *  * 

William  G.  Trestain,  vice- 
president  (newspaper),  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  Printing  Co., 
Ltd. — retired  from  active  man¬ 
agement  but  continues  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  company,  for 
which  he  had  worked  since  1936. 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 


ACADEMIC — M.W.  Armistead  III,  president  and  chairman  of 
Times-World  Corporation,  Roanoke,  Va.,  receives  the  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  at  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The 
marshal  at  commencement  exercises,  James  H.  Starling,  right, 
arranges  the  academic  hood  while  W&L  President  Fred  C.  Cole 
reads  the  citation. 
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Dennis  Higgins  has  moved 
from  rewrite  to  medical  and 

science  writer  at  the  Philadel¬ 

phia  Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Propernick,  credit 
manager  of  the  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News  and  Venice 
Vanguard  —  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  succeeding  Denis 
Daines,  transferred  to  business 
manager  of  the  M  onrovia 
(Calif.)  Daily  News-Post,  an¬ 
other  Copley  newspaper, 
e  e  e 

John  Dixon,  wdth  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram  since  1946  — 
named  administrative  sports 
editor,  with  Hank  Holling- 
WORTH  continuing  as  executive 
sports  editor  while  Dave  Lewis 
remains  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Independent. 


Eugene  Levin  —  from  Tokyo  Jack  Williams  —  from  copy 
to  news  editor  in  the  London  desk  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  to  public  relations  firm  of  Car¬ 
replacing  Robert  B.  Tuckman,  los  Rivas  Associates,  Inc. 
now  correspondent  in  charge  of  *  *  * 

AP  staff,  Saigon.  Sam  Schnieder,  former 

♦  ♦  *  Honolulu  Advertiser  business 

Gordon  F.  Joseloff— to  local  editor  to  public  relations  depart- 
staff,  United  Press  Interna-  nient  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd. 
tional.  New  York,  from  Syra-  *  •  * 

cuse  University  where  he  was  Edgar  Russell  Lynch — from 
a  correspondent  for  UPI.  senior  editor  of  Breckell  and 

«  X,  Nicholls,  Ltd.,  New  Zealand,  a 

Ray  DeVries,  news  editor  of  special  interest  publishing  firm 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  —  to  businep  and  later  reporter 
retired  after  30  years  with  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
paper. 

^  ^  Jim  Easterwood,  former  re- 

_  ...  porter  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 

George  KisroA,  sports  writer  jq^acon  Journal — to  sports  staff, 
who  left  Philadelphia  two  years  Star-Bulletin. 

ago  to  join  the  staff  of  Parade  *  *  * 

magazine  has  joined  the  sports  Wallace  WiLLis-from  finan- 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle-  Oakland  Tribune,  to 

^  ^  business  editor,  Honolulu  Adver- 

JiNS  has  moved  *  *  * 

to  medical  and  Harold  J.  Kelly,  office  man¬ 
at  the  Philadel-  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 

Star-Free  Press  —  joined  the 
*  ^  Seattle  headquarters  of  the 

;OPERNiCK,  credit  Scripps  League, 
le  Culver  City  *  ♦  * 

^ews  and  Venice  Jack  Boettner,  staff  writer 
romoted  to  busi-  of  the  Orange  County  section 
;ucceeding  Denis  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  — 
rred  to  businep  elected  president  of  the  Orange 
the  M onrovia  County  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
News-Post,  an-  chi. 

ewspaper.  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  George  J.  Simpson,  formerly 

w’ith  the  Long  with  the  Portland  Oregonian — 
)  Independent  named  advertising  manager  of 
since  1946  —  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter- 
strative  sports  prise -Courier. 

lANK  HOLLING-  •  ♦  * 

ng  as  executive  Vernon  E.  Henry,  former 
lile  Dave  Lewis  municipal  beat  reporter  —  now 
rts  editor  of  the  city  editor  of  the  PainesvUle 
(0.)  Telegraph. 
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in  the  news 


3  Men  Assigned 
To  AP  at  Detroit 

Three  newsmen  have  joined 
the  Associated  Press  staff  at 
Detroit. 

One  of  them,  James  R.  Nor¬ 
man,  was  transferred  from  the 
AP  staff  at  Trenton,  N.J.  Nor¬ 
man  has  been  with  the  AP  since 
1965  and  holds  a  degree  from 
Rutgers  University. 

David  L.  Rogers,  29,  joins  AP 
after  six  years  with  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times.  He  is  a 
Michigan  State  graduate. 

William  E.  Schulz,  23,  has 
had  experience  on  the  Detroit 
Daily  Press,  the  1964  strike 
newspaper,  and  a  weekly  in 
Warren,  Mich.  He  was  a  copy 
boy  for  three  years  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Robert  Kuesterman  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Spokane  to  AP 
Denver.  He  joined  the  AP  after 
receiving  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Gonzaga  University. 


POLICE-TYPE  HELMETS  and  face  guards  have  been  issued  fo 
photographers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  decision  to  order 
the  protection  was  made  by  Director  of  Photography  William  A. 
Ashbolt  after  AP  Photographer  Julian  Chester  Wilson  of  Cleveland 
was  struck  in  the  head  with  a  brick  while  he  was  covering  a  race  riot 
last  summer.  He  was  wearing  a  test  helmet  at  the  time  and  it 
probably  saved  his  life.  Photographer  William  A.  Wynne  took  this 
photo  of  eight  of  his  fellow  staffers:  Front  row,  Karl  J,  Rauschkolb, 
Ray  Matjasic,  and  Robert  J.  Quinlan;  second  row,  James  A.  Hatch, 
Marvin  M.  Greene,  Richard  J,  Misch  and  Richard  T.  Conway;  Back, 
Norbert  J.  (Bud)  Yassanye. 


JOSEPH  H.  SNYDER,  who  retires 
July  I  as  chief  of  bureau  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  after 
47  years  with  the  Associated  Press, 
received  a  special  citation  from 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  age 
of  12. 


Michael  A.  Lovette  of  the 
advertising  staff  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  promotion 
_  ,,,  ,  „  snd  special  services  for  the 

CUFTON  W.  Langford,  Bolt-  Mansfield  (O.)  News  Journal, 
var  Commercial  —  elected  presi-  «  *  « 

dent  of  the  Mississippi  Press  jqhn  Dean,  a  former  New 
Association.  York  WnrlA-Tulpnmm  nrtvoi*. 


Donald  R.  White,  Washing-  Kansas — to  the  advertising  staff 
ton  State  University,  ’63,  has  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
joined  the  Washington  State  Journal. 

Highway  Department  in  Olym-  •  *  o 

pia  as  an  Information  Special-  William  C.  Simonton,  edi- 
ist.  tor  of  the  Covington  Leader  — 

♦  ♦  ♦  new  president  of  the  Tennessee 

Barbara  Phillips,  1967  grad-  Press  Association, 
uate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  ♦  •  * 

— named  news  editor  of  the  Richard  C.  Steele,  president 
Clay  Center  (Kans.)  Dispatch,  and  publisher  of  the  Worcester 

(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
—  an  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Science  from  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

*  *  *  Jerry  Zubrod,  manager  of 

Joseph  Heaphy — resigned  as  the  Washington  Newspaper 
news  editor,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Publishers’  Association  —  presi- 
Evening  Sentinel,  to  join  city  dent  of  Western  Washington 
Ronald  Brockman,  1967  staff.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Register.  *  «  « 

James  Knowles — promoted  to 
-  managing  editor,  Willimantic 

k  tor,  succeeding  Karen'  Carl- 


Ray  D.  Campbell,  adver- 
tisnng  manager  of  the  Shelby- 
ville  (Tenn.)  Times-Gazette — to 
advertising  staff  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Kans.)  Headlight-Sun. 


Ray  Anerton  —  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Athens 
(Ala.)  Alabama  Courier  and 
Limestone  Democrat. 


^  AUD  COMfANY 


Milton  Golin  has  been 
named  editor  and  vice  president 
of  Physicians  International 
Press,  Inc.,  publishers  of  medi¬ 
cal  specialty  newspapers.  He  is 
a  former  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  reporter  and  editor. 
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SIR  LINTON  ANDREWS,  80-yaar-old  British  journalist  who  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  1956,  was  snapped  in  this 
animated  conversation  during  a  class  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
where  he  was  a  visiting  professor  until  recently.  For  21  years  ha  was 
editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Post.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  at  16. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


LAYOUT  A\D  DESIGN 


Danger  spots:  Watch  the  corners 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  consultant 
Copley  International  Corporation 

Wallace  P.  Truesdell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Covington  (Va.)  Virginian,  sends  some  page-1 
tearsheets,  with  a  request  for  comment. 

Tearsheets  are  welcome.  Experiments  in  lay¬ 
out — page  1,  editorial  page,  women’s,  sports, 
financial,  picture  pages,  anything — are  w'elcome. 
Observations  are  welcome.  Dissident  opinions 
are  welcome. 

The  Virginian  is  an  evening  paper  with  ap¬ 
proximately  9,000  circulation.  Covington  has  a 
population  of  approximately  12,000. 

It  is  a  serious  newspaper  that  covers  news — 
wire  and  local — in  refreshing  detail. 

The  Caslon  face,  not  in  general  used  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  head  letter,  is  potent  and  dignified. 

A  seven-in-eight  layout  reaches  across  the  top 
of  the  page.  This  is  effective,  readable  and  easy 
to  accomplish  in  the  composing  room. 

The  spread  contains  two  subheads.  A  minor 
detail,  but  subheads  aren’t  necessary  in  type 
spreads. 

The  headline  is  centered  and  is  short  of  eight 
columns,  thus  does  not  jut  beyond  edges  of  the 
body.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Hard  news 
as  well  as  human-interest  pieces  can  be  spread 
in  this  manner. 

Two  details  would  improve  the  page — addi¬ 
tional  art  and  strong  typographical  accent  in 
lower  left. 

Lower  left  is  excessively  gray.  Art  in  that 
corner,  or  a  three-column  or  four-column  kicker 
combination,  would  enliven  that  corner. 

The  kicker  combination  on  the  Hoffa  story  is 
well  done,  with  the  main  head  centered  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  white  space  on  the  left.  Both  kicker 
and  main  head  sometimes  are  flush  to  the  left, 
and  that  destroys  the  effect. 

The  drawn  dummy  at  the  right  rearranges 
the  elements  to  place  greater  emphasis  in  all 
corners.  It  might  be  noted  the  dummy  gets  all 
the  stories  in,  plus  an  additional  three-by-five 
new  piece  of  art.  Where’s  that  art  to  come  from, 
Mr.  Truesdell  ?  That’s  often  a  good  question. 

An  18-point  slug  under  the  nameplate  and  be¬ 
neath  the  type  spread  will  give  the  page  addi¬ 
tional  breathing  room.  The  Hoffa  story  is 
squared  off  in  the  dummy.  It  zig-zags  in  an  in¬ 
verted  U  in  the  page. 

Horizontal  squareoffs  of  body  type  help  elimi¬ 
nate  vertical  strings  that  contribute  to  the  gray¬ 
ness  of  the  page.  Squaring  off  the  body  also 
makes  a  story  look  shorter. 

The  nameplate  stands  out  emphatically.  It 
would  inherit  even  greater  impact  if  the  ears 
were  removed.  Would  it  be  possible  to  combine 
Weather  and  Gleaning  in  one  package  and  drop 
them  in  somewhere  at  the  bottom?  And  then 
withstand  wails  from  subscribers  who  phone  in 
saying  “We  can’t  find  the  weather !” 

The  Braden  story  reads  out  in  column  one. 


pSi  C^mngtan  ^Sirgirtian  s— 

Less  Strict  Criminal  Laws  Asked  In  Certain  Areas 

leaden  Says  Gave  $50,000  To  Reuther 

Uni»  Gh«.  Fund.  Marks' 


This  is  a  good  idea,  for  change  in  pace.  There’s 
no  law  the  No.  1  story  must  read  out  in  column 
eight  when  an  eight-column  line  is  used.  It  can 
read  out  anywhere. 
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One  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


It  makes  good  sense.  With  a  single  warranty 
covering  both  Goss  press  and  MGD  Unit 
Drive,  publishers  save  time  and  trouble  by 
dealing  with  one  source  in  place  of  two. 

We  call  it  total  responsibility— and  it’s 
quite  an  advantage. 

You  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  performing 
unit  drive  than  an  MGD.  It’s  designed  and 
manufactured  to  perform  in  perfect  harmony 
wth  the  Goss  press.  There’s  no  chance  of 
mismatch  or  imbalance.  This  balanced  design 


keeps  your  maintenance  way  down,  your  sav¬ 
ings  on  service  way  up. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  S.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60650. 


®FINCOR.INCORPORATED 
MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER.  INC. 


Promoting  Interest  in  Newspaper 

presen^tion  to  the  Utah-Idaho- 

r  ■  >1  1  X  A  1  •  Spokane  Associated  Press  Asso- 

Lareers  Inrougn  Internships  ciation  at  spokane  June  iso 


By  Milton  Hollstein 

Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
The  University  of  Utah 


Of  what  value  do  internship 
programs  have  as  a  device  for 
establishing  that  elusive  “bright 
young  man  or  woman”  in  a 
newspaper  career? 

Plenty,  in  the  viewpoint  of 
news  executives  and  personnel 
directors  of  the  nation’s  major 
newspapers.  Newspaper  intern¬ 
ship  programs  are  burgeoning. 
And  newspaper  executives  can 
get  genuinely  excited  when  dis¬ 
cussing  them. 

A  brief  two-way  postcard 
questionnaire  asked  150  large- 
circulation  newspapers  to  list 
the  activities  in  which  they  were 
engaged  and  that  had  been 
fruitful  in  interesting  recruits 
and  inviting  them  to  send  ma¬ 
terials  they  had  readily  at  hand 
that  illustrated  successful  ac¬ 
tivities.  Replies  came  from  82 
papers  and  included  a  broad 
geographical  distribution. 

‘Needs  Are  Well  Mel’ 

Of  the  82  papers  responding, 
only  13  had  no  internship  pro- 
gram  at  ail,  and  these  included 
half  a  dozen  of  the  very  largest 
circulation  newspapers  who 
merely  indicated  that  “our  per¬ 
sonnel  needs  are  well  met.”  The 
internship  program  was  by  all 
odds  the  favorite  means  listed 
for  interesting  recruits.  Formal 
internship  arrangements  are  in 
effect,  or  are  being  worked  out, 
by  papers  that  do  not  recruit 
through  college  placement  bu¬ 
reaus,  or  sponsor  college  days  or 
workshops,  or  offer  scholarships, 
or  underwrite  college  days  or 
carry  on  any  of  the  other  typical 
public  service  activities  that  can 
double  as  recruiting  aids. 

Surprisingly,  rather  little  has 
been  written  about  internship 
progrrams.  The  March,  1966,  re¬ 
port  by  the  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association  and 
ASNE  Committee  on  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Future  on  recruitment 
and  training  of  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  employes  touched  on  in¬ 
tern  progrrams,  pointing  out  that 
“the  practice  of  employing  high 
school  and  college  students  and 
teachers  in  various  types  of  in¬ 
tern  progrrams  and  as  temporary 
and  part-time  help  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  The  smaller  new’spapers 
appear  to  follow  this  practice  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  larger 
newspapers.”  The  survey  found 
that  alwut  8  out  of  10  interns 
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were  employed  as  reporter 
trainees. 

Many  papers  responding  to 
my  survey  reported  that  they 
had  carried  on  internship  activi¬ 
ties  for  a  decade  or  more  but 
were  introducing  some  new 
wrinkles  such  as  a  full-time 
mentor  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  summer  employees.  The 
trend  appears  to  be  away  from 
just  offering  summer  jobs  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  favor  of  a  more 
formal  learning  experience. 
(Since  there’s  no  standard  ter- 
minologry  for  newspaper  trainees 
and  no  standard  duties  or  course 
of  study  for  interns,  some  con¬ 
fusion  exists.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  example,  reported 
that  it  did  not  engage  in  intern 
programs  but  “we  utilize  college 
newspaper  editors  during  the 
summer  and  have  a  few  J-school 
graduates  as  copyeditor  train¬ 
ees.”) 

Satisfies  Requirement 

It’s  easy  for  most  papers — 
even  very  small  community  pa¬ 
pers — to  work  with  the  nearby 
colleges  and  universities.  Most 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  require  demonstrated 
competence  in  news  work  before 
grraduation.  At  the  University  of 
Utah  we  believe  some  practical 
experience  is  essential  to  making 
most  students  self-starters.  Good 
instruction  benefits  the  student 
in  ways  that  few  news  staffs 
care  to  duplicate.  But  at  the 
same  time  no  formal  prog^ram  of 
instruction  has  the  kind  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  student,  or  so  many 
hours  of  his  undivided  time  and 
attention. 

The  formal  internship  taken 
in  the  summer,  usually  between 
the  junior  and  senior  year,  is  the 
best  means  to  satisfy  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  requirement  for  most 
students.  At  the  University  of 
Utah  w’e  have  seen  some  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  temptation  to  take 
part-to-full-time  jobs  that  con¬ 
flict  seriously  with  their  normal 
class  load,  almost  inevitably  to 
the  detriment  of  their  academic 
standing  and  sometimes  at  the 
cost  of  their  degrree. 

(If,  however,  the  newspaper 
recognizes  that  the  youngster’s 
first  concern  and  responsibility 
is  to  his  schooling  and  if  the 
student  has  the  emotional  and 
physical  stamina  to  carry  both 


duties  successfully,  part-time 
work  during  the  regular  school 
year  can  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  student  but  also  to  the  em¬ 
ploying  newspaper.  The  copy 
boy  route  has  been  a  favorite 
one,  and  effective.) 

Editorial  internships  are  more 
common  than  advertising  intern¬ 
ships.  Possibly  this  is  because 
newspapers  feel  they  can  afford 
less  to  tolerate  inexperience  in 
the  advertising  department. 

Strong  Desire  Indicated 

Internship  programs  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect,  however,  in  actually 
interesting  the  uncommitted  stu¬ 
dent  in  newspaper  work.  The 
reason  is  that  the  chances  of  a 
student’s  qualifying  for  an  in¬ 
ternship  are  quite  remote  unless 
he  already  has  indicated  a 
strong  desire  for  newspaper 
work,  has  had  some  success  al¬ 
ready  on  some  publication  (gen¬ 
erally  on  a  college  daily  or 
weekly)  and  so  indicates  to  the 
sponsoring  newspaper. 

A  student  who  indicates  to  a 
newspaper  interviewer  that  he 
has  even  half  an  idea  of  enter¬ 
ing  law  school  is  not  likely  to  be 
chosen,  even  though,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  it  is  only  one  of  several  op¬ 
tions  open  to  him  through  the 
basic  liberal  arts  undergraduate 
program.  A  late  bloomer  who 
discovered  journalism  and  be¬ 
gins  taking  journalism  courses 
late  in  his  university  career 
similarly  finds  barriers  to  in¬ 
ternships  almost  insuperable. 

Thus  newspaper  recruiters  de¬ 
pend  more  on  their  owm  inter¬ 
views  with  students  and  their 
own  appraisals  of  the  student’s 
intent  than  even  upon  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  faculty. 
The  interviewers  are  perfectly 
frank  about  this;  obviously  they 
want  the  best  candidate  possible, 
all  things  being  equal,  but  they 
would  far  rather  hire  a  me¬ 
diocre  intern  with  a  strong  pre¬ 
disposition  toward  newspaper 
work  and  especially  tow’ard  a 
career  on  that  paper  than  a 
strong  student  with  a  roving 
eye.  (I  know  of  no  newspaper 
that  even  implies  to  the  candi¬ 
date  that  he  assumes  obligations 
to  the  paper  beyond  the  period 
of  the  internship,  however;  the 
Seattle  Times  declares  unequi¬ 
vocally:  “Participation  in  the 
intern  prog^ram  will  be  without 
future  obligation  to  the  Seattle 
Times.”) 

Where  internships  are  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  is  in  helping 


the  student  to  solidify  his  plans 
for  a  newspaper  career.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  but  also  of  the  student 
from  the  liberal  arts  college — 
the  student  that  the  Newspaper 
Fund  tries  to  reach  and  interest 
through  its  internship  program. 
And  by  the  same  token  the  in¬ 
ternship  can  sometimes  indicate 
to  a  neophyte  that  a  news  career 
is  just  not  for  him,  for  whatever 
reasons.  ( Hopefully,  if  the  selec¬ 
tion  process  has  been  good  and 
the  training  has  been  adequate, 
these  cases  will  be  few.) 

Like  the  law  school,  w’hich  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  student  going 
through  the  law  program  should 
plan  to  practice  law,  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  feel  that  the  jour¬ 
nalism  student  should  enter 
some  branch  of  journalism. 
However,  journalism  has  become 
so  broad  that  the  options  open  to 
the  student  are  very  diverse. 
There’s  no  gpuarantee  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  yearned  at  the  outset 
for  a  news  career  will  elect  one 
in  the  absence  of  a  strong  bid 
for  his  service  before  gradua¬ 
tion,  and  often  as  early  as  the 
sophomore — though  more  likely 
the  junior — year.  In  a  typical 
University  of  Utah  journalism 
graduating  class  of  20,  no  more 
than  five  or  six  will  go  into  news 
work  at  the  outset.  Graduate 
school,  marriage,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  agencies,  trade 
publications,  broadcasting  and 
business  siphon  off  three-fourths 
of  the  graduates,  and  many  of 
the  best. 

Compensation  Higher 

Internship  salaries  have  gone 
up  year  by  year.  They  may  not 
tempt  a  student  who  is  working, 
say,  as  a  brakeman  on  the  rail¬ 
road  in  his  summers,  but  for 
most  trainees  the  typical  salary 
of  $100  a  week  is  an  inducement 
Paul  Swensson  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund  reported  to  a  regional 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  meeting  last 
month  that  interns  placed 
through  the  Fund  earned  as 
much  as  $113  a  week,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  scholarship  grants. 

How  to  compensate  a  student 
for  his  internship  sometimes 
brings  up  special  problems.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  student  earns  academic 
credit  in  addition  to  his  salary 
and/or  scholarship,  sometimes  in 
lieu  of  it.  At  the  University  of 
Utah  we  once  offered  there  units 
of  credit  for  one  academic  qua^ 
ter  of  work  in  the  media,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  the  student 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Eaton  Yale  A  Towne  MARSHALLMATIC  hydrostatic  transmission  is  the  "go-between"  that  links  a  12%-hp  engine  with  the  drive  wheels  on  this 
power  tractor.  No  shifting.  Simple  "toe-and-heel"  pressure  with  right  foot  moves  tractor  forward  or  backward.  Hands  stay  on  steering  wheel. 


Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  “go-betweens 
put  the  power  where  the  work  is 


FULLER  ROADRANGER*  Uanimitsions  Oyna-torQ*  magnetic  friction  clutches  and  TEC-S  solid-state  electronic  drive  control 
and  EATON*  axles  go  between  the  engines  brakes  precisely  control  the  high-speed  ups  bettery  efficiency  and  improves  handling 
and  drive  wheela  of  heavy-duty  trucks,  readout  printers  coupled  with  computers,  accuracy  of  YALE*  electric  fork  lift  trucks. 


Energy  from  any  power  source  must  be  harnessed  to  the  work.  This  is  why  Eaton  Yale  & 

Towne  has  developed  a  variety  of  so-called  “go-betweens"  that  link  up  with  the  power  source  to 
transmit  the  power,  and  control  it  in  all  kinds  of  work  —  lifting,  turning,  pulling,  pushing 
and  twisting,  or  any  combination.  □  These  “go-betweens”  do  their 
jobs  easily,  efficiently,  economically,  even  exotically  —  utilizing  fluid, 
mechanical,  electrical,  magnetic  friction  or  eddy-current  systems.  □ 

Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  prowess  with  power  can  be  your  “go-between” 
in  the  newest  and  best  ways  of  putting  power  to  work  at  a  profit. 

TESTED . . .  TRUSTED  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1868  •  Truck  &  Oil  Highway  Compontnis  •  Maieiials  Hanilling  &  Construction  Equipmont  •  Control  Systams  8  General  Proiiucts  •  Passenger  Car  Products  •  locks  8  6uilders'  Hanfuntt 
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Internships 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


earned  in  salary.  That  seemed 
excessive,  so  we  have  trimmed 
the  academic  credit  back  to  one 
unit.  To  earn  this  credit  the  stu¬ 
dent  writes  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  describing  in  detail  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  medium  for  which 
he  worked  and  his  part  in  it. 

If  the  journalism  department 
does  not  permit  the  student  to 
earn  a  wage  in  addition  to 
credit,  the  difficulties  can  be 
compounded.  For  example,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  does 
not  have  interns,  but  says:  “It 
is  not  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  participating  in  intern  pro¬ 
grams.  Rather  it  is  a  case  of  not 
being  able  to  work  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  whereby  students 
could  be  integrated  with  the 
staff  for  semester  or  summer 
studies.  The  problem  revolves 
around  wages.  The  journalism 
department  at  San  Jose  State 
College  offers  credit  to  journal¬ 
ism  majors  for  work  on  news¬ 
paper  staffs.  It  stipulates  that 
students  are  not  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  work  in  the  intern  pe¬ 
riod.  The  Guild  objects  to  un¬ 
salaried  staff  members  —  stu¬ 
dents  or  otherwise.” 

Careful  Training  Program 

If  the  internship  program  is 
to  have  real  value  it  should  be 
carefully  planned  beforehand. 
Too  often  the  intern  is  hired,  as¬ 
signed  to  a  duty,  put  down  at 
his  mill  and  in  effect  told  to  sink 
or  swim,  with  little  or  no  direc¬ 
tion.  The  mixed  feelings  of  in¬ 
terns  on  the  lack  of  a  program 
are  pretty  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  from  the  report  of  one 
of  our  students  after  his  work 
last  summer: 

“On  the  whole  the  summer 
was  very  worthwhile.  Strictly 
speaking  I  did  not  serve  an  in¬ 
ternship  so  much  as  a  proba¬ 
tionary  period  such  as  any  be¬ 
ginning  reporter  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  to.  I  did  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  cover  many  beats. 
Some  beats  I  would  have  liked 
to  cover  for  awhile  including  the 
capitol,  the  federal  beat  and  the 
city  beat.  No  supervision  over 
and  above  that  given  a  regular 
staffer  w’as  provided.  There  w'as 
no  regular  plan  of  criticism  and 
teaching.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
I  felt  a  lack  or  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  necessary.  The - 

did  put  its  interns  through  a 
program.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  interns  I  talked  to  felt 
their  program  had  been  useless, 
time  consuming  and  irritating. 
Both  papers  seem  to  be  too  far 
below  full  strength  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  services  of  a  top  man 


to  teach  interns  or  even  to  criti¬ 
cize  duplicates  of  stories.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  if  a  serious  error  did 
not  get  copyread  out  of  my 
story,  I  would  get  the  duplicate 
back  with  the  copyediting  indi¬ 
cated.  This  happened  three 
times.” 

The  Washington  Post's  intern¬ 
ship  program  is  a  model  one,  al¬ 
though  beyond  the  resources  of 
most  sub-metropolitan  dailies. 
The  Post  hires  a  dozen  interns 
for  10  w’eeks,  selecting  from 
some  600  applicants.  A  special 
staff  committee  makes  the  selec¬ 
tion  after  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  makes  several  trips 
around  the  country  interviewing 
applicants.  “In  general  we  look 
for  interns  w'ho  have  expressed 
a  strong  interest  in  newspaper- 
ing  and  who  have  completed  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  college,”  says  the 
Post’s  announcement.  The  in¬ 
terns  work  under  direction  of  a 
full-time  mentor,  are  rotated 
among  the  city,  women’s,  sports 
and  financial  departments.  The 
interns  attend  a  tw’o-hour  sem¬ 
inar,  conducted  by  departmental 
editors,  each  Tuesday,  and  a  lec¬ 
ture  each  Wednesday  featuring 
a  reporter  or  executive  talking 
on  his  specialty.  The  mentor 
criticizes  all  the  student’s  work 
and  conducts  a  w’eekly  individual 
conference  with  him.  Every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  students  go  on  a 
special  bus  tour  with  a  guide. 

Ambitious  Program 

Another  exceptionally  ambi¬ 
tious  internship  program  is  that 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers.  Cop¬ 
ley  hires  a  dozen  journalism 
graduates  each  year  for  a  year¬ 
long  training  program  on  one  of 
the  group’s  18  papers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois  (the  Illinois 
program  is  new’  this  year).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Copley,  “Upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  prog^m,  each  intern 
goes  through  a  period  of  labora¬ 
tory  instruction,  absorbing  the 
lore,  asking  questions,  easing 
into  the  role  of  a  Copley  staff 
member.  When  this  period  ends, 
each  is  assigned  for  training  on 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  normally  goes 
through  a  series  of  multi-w’eek 
cycles.  He  gets  three  kinds  of 
guidance:  the  professional  on 
the  beat  has  been  at  his  elbow, 
guiding  until  the  trainee  was 
ready  to  go  it  alone;  the  city 
desk  has  fed  back  its  reaction  to 
his  work  and  called  for  changes, 
and  the  trainee  has  made  an 
extra  carbon  copy  of  everything 
he  has  written.  The  training 
staff  has  gone  over  it  w’ord  for 
w’ord  and  has  met  with  him  once 
a  week  to  talk  about  the  job  he 
is  doing. 

“If  the  trainee  met  major  diffi¬ 
culties,  he  was  called  to  the 


training  office  to  talk  over  the 
trouble.”  To  the  question  of 
w'hether  the  program  has  been 
successful  in  the  decade  it’s  been 
operating,  Copley  answers  with 
an  unqualified  yes.  “Positions 
held  today  with  Copley  by  those 
who  have  graduated  from  the 
program  are  sports  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  city  editor, 
sw’ing  slot  man,  assistant  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  copy- 
readers,  politics  writers,  Copley 
News  Service  Latin-America 
correspondent,  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  correspondents,  and  of 
course  top  reporters.” 

Success  Stories 

Some  typical  programs  and 
success  stories  from  other  pa¬ 
pers: 

The  Kansas  City  Star  points 
out  that  it  has  provided  summer 
employment  for  more  than  100 
aspiring  journalists  in  recent 
years.  A  substantial  number  of 
these  interns  have  returned  to 
the  Star  after  graduation.  Last 
year  the  Star  had  17  interns 
covering  general  reporting  and 
feature  assignments  while  sub¬ 
bing  for  vacationing  Star  staff¬ 
ers. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  been  expanding  its  intern 
program  each  summer  in  recent 
years.  Last  summer  it  employed 
13  editorial  interns  and  was 
planning  for  16  to  18  for  1967. 
“We  recruit  regularly  on  the 
campus  of  Ohio  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  we  find  this  has 
brought  us  an  abundance  of 
qualified  job  applicants  for  re¬ 
porter  jobs.  This  year  we  had  75 
applicants  for  our  intern  jobs. 
We  provide  an  indoctrination 
course  for  our  interns  which  this 
year  w’ill  extend  over  4  days.  We 
are  completely  sold  on  our  cam¬ 
pus  recruiting  program.” 

The  Omaha  World  Herald  of¬ 
fers  six  internships  to  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  students,  all 
juniors.  The  value  of  each  in¬ 
ternship  is  $1,500,  with  each  stu¬ 
dent  receiving  a  $600  scholar¬ 
ship  after  returning  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  his  senior  year. 

Tying  internship  programs  to 
scholarship  grante  is  not  un¬ 
common.  The  Seattle  Times  of¬ 
fers  summer  intern  positions  to 
the  winner  of  its  $750  annual 
scholarship  awarded  to  an  out¬ 
standing  male  high  school  grad¬ 
uate  who  plans  a  career  in  news¬ 
paper  w'ork.  “Previously,”  the 
Times  reports,  “we  utilized  the 
finalists  in  routine  clerical  as¬ 
signments.  This  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  satisfactory  approach.” 
The  Times  says  it  sets  the  sal¬ 
ary  rate  for  the  intern  at  “an 
above-average  and  certainly 
competitive  level.” 

This  survey  was  not  directly 
interested  in  training  programs 
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as  such.  But  many  editors  ana 
personnel  managers  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  retention 
was  far  more  severe  than  the 
problem  of  interesting  and  re¬ 
cruiting  youngsters,  and  that 
good  training  programs  are  an 
aid  to  recruitment. 

The  Worcester  Telegram- 
Evening  Gazette  reports  that  in 
addition  to  full-time  recruitment 
it  keeps  a  number  of  summer  in¬ 
tern  slots  open  for  promising 
juniors  and  that  their  word  of 
mouth  around  campus  has  been 
very  helpful  in  recruiting  the 
next  year.  The  Washington  Star 
said  that  “personal  recruiting  at 
college  placement  bureaus  is  un¬ 
failingly  fruitful  due  to  assur¬ 
ances  possible  with  a  good  indi¬ 
vidual  training  program.”  ^ 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  I 
said,  “We  have  training  classes  s 
for  all  young  reporters — we  de- 
velop  good  men,  and  this  is  a  re-  ? 
cruiting  aid.”  | 

The  Columbus  Citizen  Journal  j 
stresses  the  need  to  bring  the  1 
beginner  along  fast:  “We  try  to  1 
attract  good  young  people,  then  I 
immediately  give  them  oppor-  | 
tunity  on  major  stories.  Kids  | 
won’t  stay  through  long  appren-  I 
ticeships  of  obit  and  small-item 
writing.” 

• 

Ken  Burke  Retires; 

Gannett  Publisher 

Hartford,  Conn.  ^ 
Kenneth  K.  Burke  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the  I 
position  of  publisher  of  the  j 
Hartford  Times,  a  Gannett 
Group  newspaper.  He  has  been  I 
in  the  Gannett  organization 
since  he  went  to  work  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  34  years  ago  and  has 
filled  executive  posts  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  Danville,  Ill.  and 
Niagara  Falls. 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  who  was 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Times  earlier  this  year,  will 
be  the  chief  executive  officer.  He 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Philip  T.  Gialanella  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations.  Gialanella 
left  the  Gannett  organization  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  Dover  (NJ.) 
Daily  Advance. 

SMillion  for  Israel 

Philadelphu 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publications 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  has  donated 
$1  million  to  the  Israel  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund.  The  gift  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  L.  Newbur^r 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Agencies  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 
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FOUR  trace 


(a  special  steel  keeps  her  shipshape) 


FLIP  studies  will  help  develop  superior  sonar  sys-  the  extra  strength  needed  to  make  FLIP’S  hull  de- 
tems  for  our  nation’s  defense.  USS-innovated  Tri-  sign  possible  could  be  obtained  without  using  thicker 
Ten  Steel  is  40%  stronger  than  regular  steel.  Thus,  steel  plates,  saving  many  tons  of  useless  dead  weight. 

USS  and  Tri-Ten  are  registered  trademarks. 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 


FLIP  (short  for  Floating  Instrument  Platform)  is 
one  of  the  most  unusual  research  laboratories  ever 
built.  It  is  used  to  study  the  behavior  of  sound  in  the 
sea’s  depths.  Underway,  FLIP  is  long  and  slender. 


and  it  must  resist  excessive  sagging  in  heavy  seas. 
Its  designers  needed  a  special  steel  to  make  the  hull 
capable  of  handling  the  stresses,  and  they  found  it 
in  USS  Tri-Ten  High  Strength  Steel. 


When  FLIP  is  flooded  at  one  end,  the  other  end  rises 
to  form  a  nearly  rock-solid  floating  platform.  In  35- 


ft.  seas,  FLIP  bobs  a  scant  3  inches.  Upright,  300  of 
FLIP’S  355  ft.  are  underwater. 


PROMOTION 


Real,  Live  Editors 
Add  Zest  to  Film 

By  Georfie 


What  makes  a  great  news¬ 
paper  presentation?  A  good 
script? 

Not  if  the  latest  film  showm 
by  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  to  advertising 
agency  people  is  any  kind  of  a 
yardstick. 

For  the  full-color  film  on  the 
Atlanta  market  (and  with  the 
alliterative,  if  stuttering  title, 
of  “Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Atlanta,”) 
features  dramatic  color  photo¬ 
graphy,  a  brilliant  musical 
score,  and  the  softest  of  all 
soft-sell — all  of  it  visual,  and 
not  a  single  word  of  narration. 

The  pictures,  of  course,  told 
the  story  of  the  market.  Little 
could  have  been  added  with  a 
voice  track.  The  vibrance  of  the 
city,  its  big-league  stature  in 
all  departments,  as  exemplified 
in  the  sports  shots  of  its  base¬ 
ball  and  football  teams,  came 
across  beautifully  in  the  cine¬ 
matography.  The  presentation 
of  the  “Southern  way  of  life” 
left  nothing  to  the  imagination 
of  the  audience,  and  the  se¬ 
quences  on  the  area’s  industry, 
commerce  and  development  left 
no  need  for  mere  ■words. 

The  flora  and  fauna,  and  steel 
and  concrete  of  Amazing  Atlan¬ 
ta  came  across  loud  and  clear. 
And  the  audience  accepted  the 
subtle  soft  sell  as  a  fact  of  life. 
A  barrage  of  statistics  or  su¬ 
perlatives  would  have  been  su¬ 
perfluous. 

What  really  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  different?  And  effective? 

Not  the  film  itself,  although 
it  was  most  professional  in  its 
concept  and  preparation.  (Ac¬ 


tually,  the  film  was  co-spon- 
sored.  Along  with  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines,  the  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  picked  up  half  of  the  tab 
for  the  presentation.) 

Top  credit  for  the  day’s  show¬ 
ing  at  the  Roosevelt  in  New 
York  has  to  go  to  the  intro¬ 
duction.  Before  the  lights  went 
out.  Constitution  editor  Gene 
Patterson  gave  a  few  minutes 
of  highlights  and  sidelights,  and 
some  inside  information  on  how 
the  Journal  and  Constitution 
serve  the  Atlanta  market.  And 
he  introduced  Journal  editor 
Jack  Spalding,  who  said  a  few 
more  words.  And  he  introduced 
the  Constitution’s  famous  pub¬ 
lisher  and  syndicated  columnist 
Ralph  McGill,  who  was  coin¬ 
cidentally  in  New  York  to  cover 
the  United  Nation’s  deliberations 
during  the  opening  days  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict. 

And  how  often  does  an 
audience  of  advertising  agency 
people  get  to  see  and  hear  real, 
live,  warm-blooded  editorial 
types  like  Patterson,  Spalding 
and  McGill?  And  thereby  hangs 
the  real  success  of  the  -presen¬ 
tation. 

Of  course,  after  the  lights 
went  back  on,  there  was  vice 
president  and  director  of  sales, 
Hobie  Franks,  ready  to  take 
the  order.  And  along  with  him, 
the  guys  from  the  New  York 
office  of  Story  and  Kelly-Smith, 
complete  with  rate  cards  and 
leave-behinds. 

Oh  yes,  the  leave-behinds. 
The  brown  and  orange  booklets 
handed  to  the  admen  corrected 
the  absence  of  words  from  the 
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film.  While  it,  too,  showed  hand¬ 
some  pictures  of  the  Atlanta 
market,  it  also  included  the 
captions.  And  some  statistics. 
And  about  eight  pages  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  along  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  information. 

I  think,  however,  there’s  a 
moral  to  the  story.  Sure,  bring 
along  the  pictures.  And  maybe 
even  some  words,  spoken  or 
printed.  And  you’d  better  have 
some  statistics  handy.  Somebody 
might  ask  some  questions. 

But  if  you  want  to  add  a 
touch  of  class  .  .  .  and  really 
make  points  with  your  audience, 
bring  along  the  editor.  He  makes 
the  difference. 

*  *  * 

HONORS — An  effective  and 
interesting  testimonial  brochure 
from  the  New  York  Times  is 
headlined,  “Doesn’t  it  make 
sense  to  sell  the  world’s  most 

honored  watch  in  the  country’s 

most  honored  newspaper?”  A 
short-fold  inside  page  repro¬ 
duces  four  Longines  advertise¬ 
ments,  along  with  comments  of 
the  watch  company’s  chairman, 
president  and  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

LUCKY  DOG— An  offbeat 
testimonial  to  newspaper  pull¬ 
ing  power  comes  in  a  two-fold 
brochure  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  It  tells  how  a  picture 
of  a  St.  Bernard,  located  in  the 
Pennsylvania  SPCA  kennels, 
was  available  for  adoption.  The 
folder,  with  plenty  of  dog  pic¬ 
tures,  tells  how  565  potential 
adopters  phoned  the  SPCA, 
with  105  filling  out  applications. 
A  follow-up  page-one  box  de¬ 
scribes  the  new  owners  of  the 
pair  of  170-pounders. 

*  *  * 

VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE— 
Vietnam,  teachers’  salaries, 
housing,  postal  rates,  and  other 
issues  were  discussed  when  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  en¬ 
tertained  650  contributors  to  its 
“Voice  of  the  People”  column 
recently,  at  a  dinner  at  the  In¬ 
diana  Club.  The  dinner  gives 
recognition  to  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  write  letters  that  fill 
the  daily  column  on  the  Tribune 
editorial  page.  Everyone  who 
has  had  a  letter  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  is  invited. 
More  than  2,200  invitations 
were  issued,  with  reservations 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  ba¬ 
sis  to  the  first  650  respondents. 

Feature  of  the  unique  dinner 
is  the  opportunity  it  gives  con¬ 
tributors  to  ask  questions  of  high 
ranking  public  officials.  Respond¬ 
ing  to  written  questions  were 
U.  S.  Senator  Birch  E.  Bayh; 
South  Bend  Mayor  Lloyd  M. 
Allen;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Holt,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools;  and 


other  legislative,  educational 
and  labor  leaders. 

«  «  * 

SILVER  —  A  metallic  -  ink 

blow-up  of  a  silver  dollar  is 
featured  on  the  cover  of  the 

New  York  Times’  promotion 
folder  on  mail  order  advertis¬ 
ing.  Headlined:  “Adventure  in 
Money  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  mail-order 
sales  made  easy”  promotes  the 
shop-by-mail  pages  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  national  edition. 
Copies  are  available  from  Ray 
Do'wd,  promotional  manager. 

*  «  * 

GET  THE  GOPHER  —  A 
switch  on  those  gas  station  give¬ 
aways  has  produced  an  inter¬ 
esting  carrier  contest  for  the 
Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening 
News.  For  each  new  subscriber 
signed  up  during  the  contest, 
the  carrier  gets  half  of  a  lucky 
“Gopher  Buck,”  plus  additional 
free  gopher  buck  halves,  which 
can  be  matched  up  to  get  extra 
prizes.  Another  carrier  promo¬ 
tion  at  the  Perth  Amboy  news¬ 
paper  is  a  “Big  Deal”  vacation 
special,  with  a  carrier  earning 
a  5-day  vacation  at  a  fishing 
camp  in  the  Maine  woods,  along 
with  other  prizes  (and  a  sub 
to  deliver  his  route  while  he’s 
gone).  A  “Little  Deal”  vacation 
in  each  district  gets  a  trip  to 
Palisade  Park,  a  pizza  party, 
and  a  two-day  sub  for  his  route. 

6  *  * 

STAFFER  AWARDS  — The 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  re¬ 
cently  honored  33  students  for 
services  to  their  school  news¬ 
papers  and  yearbooks  with 
“Most  Valuable  Staffer  Award” 
plaques.  The  Beacon-Journal  de¬ 
voted  about  two  and  a  half  pages 
to  a  feature  including  photos  of 
all  winners.  Bill  Burns,  com¬ 
munity  service  director,  points 
out  that  the  plaques  were  made 
in  the  newspaper’s  engraving 
department,  in  simulated  bronze 
finish,  and  mounted  on  beveled 
wood  bases,  finished  in  “Copley 
blue”  by  the  plant  custodian. 

*  6  6 

EXEC  STATUS— The  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  rewards 
the  best  and  most  accomplished 
of  its  carrier  boys  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  salesmanship  awards, 
and  the  title  of  Senior  Execu¬ 
tive.  Earlier  this  month,  six  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  received  such 
awards.  One  of  them  was  Stan¬ 
ley  Marcus,  age  62,  president  of 
the  Neiman-Marcus  Co.  As 
Times  Herald  columnist  Dick 
Hitt  described  it,  “Stanley,  his 
carborundum-grey  beard  con¬ 
trasting  with  Michael’s  rusty 
freckles,  was  awarded  a  check 
for  90^,  commission  on  the  three 
subscriptions  he  had  sold  in  or¬ 
der  to  join  this  honor  circle  of 
newspaper  salesmen.  He  also  re- 
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ceived  certificates  good  for  three  I 
cases  of  Royal  Crown  Cola,  J 
which  will  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  900  bottles  of  1 
fine  wines  reposing  in  this  J 
$8,000  wine  cellar.  Earlier  he 
had  received  his  shiny  Outstand-  ^ 
ing  Carrier  Salesman  Gold- 
Plated  Ballpoint  Pen,  and  there¬ 
by  hangs  the  tale. 

Several  webks  ago,  Stanley 
Marcus  was  leaving  to  attend  a  ( 
weekend  retreat  meeting  of  ’ 
other  Dallas  businessmen  at  the  ’ 
Spanish  Inn  in  Athens.  Some  c 
of  the  others,  already  there,  had  ; 
asked  for  some  copies  of  the  j 
Times  Herald’s  latest  financial 
edition.  Marcus  said  he  would  ] 
be  glad  to  “take  them  with  him.”  ; 

Promotion  manager  Bob  Kurz  | 
featured  Mr.  Marcus,  along  with  ] 
carriers  Greg  Reno  and  Michael  ] 
Lanier,  other  “Senior  Execu¬ 
tives”  in  a  half-page  promotion  j 
ad.  In  addition  to  a  photo  of 
Mr.  Marcus  with  the  two  young  - 
carriers,  the  ad  featured  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive  and  Dean 
Campbell,  circulation  manager, 
concerning  the  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  Mr.  Marcus  had  ob-  ^ 
tained. 

• 

Journalism  History 
In  Canada  Traced  | 

“A  History  of  Journalism  in 
Canada,"  written  by  Wilfred 
Kesterton,  associate  professor  of 
Journalism  at  Carleton  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  the  latest  book  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  Carleton  Library 
series  of  paperbacks,  published  , 
by  McCelland  and  Stewart  ; 
Limited,  Toronto. 

Kesterton  began  research  in 
1949,  and  has  since  examined 
records  in  archives  in  Ottawa 
and  all  of  the  provincial  capitals. 

In  his  book,  Kesterton  pro¬ 
vides  a  descriptive  and  analyti¬ 
cal  history  of  journalism,  start¬ 
ing  with  its  transplant  from 
Britain  and  the  colonial  United 
States  in  1752,  and  e.xamines 
several  larg^e  daily  newspapers. 


Ad  and  Promotion 
Managers  Appointed 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Guy  DeVany,  publisher  of  the 
Attleboro  Daily  Sun,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  James  P.  Moore  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  and 
Peter  Mador  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Moore,  a  native  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  worked  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  the  Zionsville 
Times  and  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News  before  coming  here 
in  February. 

Mador  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Leominster 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  for  the  past 
four  years. 
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Bees’  LSD 
Panel  Makes 
VaUey  Hit 

Sacramento 

Panel  discussions  of  LSD 
drew  crowds  across  the  Central 
Valley  area  heralded  as  “the 
Valley  of  the  Bees”  to  a  series 
of  community  forums  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers. 

The  examination  into  the 
risks  of  using  drugs  filled  the 
1500-seat  Sacramento  High 
School  auditorium  in  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  first  McClatchy 
newspaper,  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

A  capacity  gathering  of  1000 
heard  the  panel  in  the  home  city 


of  the  Modesto  Bee,  and  2400 
attended  the  auditorium  presen¬ 
tation  in  the  home  of  the  Fresno 
Bee.  Some  tumaways  also  were 
reported. 

Mixed  Panel 

Two  University  of  California 
Medical  Center  scientists  from 
Los  Angeles  combined  forces 
with  local  educational  and  law 
enforcement  officials  in  each  city 
for  this  phase  of  the  perennial 
Community  Forum  programs 
sponsored  by  the  newspapers. 

Franklin  C.  McPeak,  public 
relations  director  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  organization,  who  was 
moderator  at  each  session,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  combination  of 
experts  on  the  panel  provided 
scientific  information  on  drug 
using  with  specific  data  on  local 
conditions. 

The  Community  Forum  pro¬ 


gram  of  events  free  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  but  one  of  a  series  of 
events  designed  to  fit  the  slogan 
that  “there’s  always  something 
doing  in  the  Valley.” 

Other  June  Events 

A  new’comer  was  included  this 
month  with  the  presentation  of 
$13,750  in  newspaperboy  schol¬ 
arship  awards.  This  concluded 
at  Fresno  June  14. 

Also  joining  the  LSD  forum 
this  month  were  both  music  and 
sw’im  events.  The  17th  annual 
Music  Circus  sponsored  by  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  KFBK  and 
KOVR  opened  its  series  in  a 
striped  tent  downtown  with 
“Half  a  Sixpence.” 

Northern  California  regional 
Junior  Olympic  sw’im  and  diving 
championships  were  held  over 
the  mid-June  weekend  in  two 
cities. 
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mwuOiomat 


...Is  a  registered  Westinghouse 
Trademark  and  Service  Mark 


We  use  it  as  a  trademark  to  identify  the 
‘LAUNDROMAT"  Washers  and  Drycleaners 
we  manufacture  for  the  Self-Service 
Laundry  Industry. 


As  a  Service  Mark  it  identifies  thousands 
of  Self-Service  Laundry  establishments 
licensed  by  Westinghouse  to  display  the 
"LAUNDROMAT"  Sign. 


Send  for  free  guide  on  how  to  use  the 
Westinghouse  Mark  “Laundromat" 


So . . .  please  don’t  use  our  mark  to  iden¬ 
tify  or  describe  just  any  washer  or 
self-service  laundry  store ...  use  it  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  a  proper  adjective  followed 
by  a  generic  word  and . . .  of  course, 
never  in  lower  case  letters. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Commercial  Products  Department 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44902 


You  can  be  sure  if  it’s 
Westinghouse 


Grant  Heads 

ANPA/RI 

Committee 

Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute’s  1967-68  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Commit¬ 
tee. 

J.  P.  Grant,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  to  succeed  Willmott  Lewis 
Jr.,  production  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star,  who  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
ANPA/RI  Laboratory  Advisory 
Committee.  Julian  J.  Eberle, 
production  manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post,  has  been  named 
vicechairman  of  the  PMC. 

Newly  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  are:  F.  Donald 
Gilmore,  production  manager, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader;  John  Sac- 
chia,  national  production  man¬ 
ager,  Hearst  Newspapers,  New 
York;  and  William  G.  Weinrich, 
production  manager,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

A  plaque  was  presented  to 
Lewis  by  Hy  Shannon,  vicepres¬ 
ident  production,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  “in  recognition  of  his  many 
contributions  which  have  ad¬ 
vanced  newspaper  technology,” 

Shannon  w^as  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  tv’o  terms,  1964- 
65  and  1965-66. 

Also  at  the  ANPA/RI  meet¬ 
ings  in  Kansas  City,  during  the 
39th  Production  Management 
Conference,  Silha  announced  the 
membership  of  the  newly  named 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Lab¬ 
oratory  Advisory  Committee. 

Lewis  succeeds  William  A. 
Dyer  Jr.,  vicepresident-general 


manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  as  chairman. 

New  members  are:  Robert  N. 
Brown,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
public;  Bertram  G.  Burke,  Son 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Ralph  Cranmer,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Grit;  Richard  Isham, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Joel 
C.  Leuchter,  Vineland  (N.J.) 
Times- Journal;  Donald  New- 
house,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Oregon  Journal;  and 
Fred  Paul,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Reappointed  to  the  Committee 
are: 

R.  D.  Allen,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger;  George  W. 
Flynn,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York;  A.  E.  Rosene,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press;  Robert  Spahn,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  and  Dr.  Burnett  M. 
Thall,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

• 

Brownell  Press  Award 
Deadline  Is  July  16 

Chicago 

Entries  for  the  Emery  A. 
Brownell  Press  Award  made  to 
a  daily  newspaper  or  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  given  outstand¬ 
ing  support  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  improvement,  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  of  legal  services  for  the 
indigent  will  be  accepted  until 
July  16. 

The  award  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De¬ 
fender  Association,  1155  East 
published  during  the  previous 
one-year  period,  July  1  to  June 
one-year  period,  July  1  to  June 
30,  will  be  considered. 

The  award  is  made  for  en¬ 
tries  in  the  following  areas: 
unusual  suport  gpven  to  some 
aspect  of  an  existing  legal  aid 
or  defender  program,  or  leader¬ 
ship  or  encouragement  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  legal 
aid  or  defender  service.  Any 
daily  newspaper  is  eligible  to 
enter. 


COMPARING  NOTES  at  the  Margenthaler  exhibit  are:  Bob  Law- 
son,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News;  Herman  Hayes,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  and  Norman  (Cap)  Miller,  Oes  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 


NEW  IDEAS  tor  producing  a  newspaper  were  gleaned  by  visitors 
to  the  huge  equipment  exhibition  during  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in  Kansas  City  recently.  Here,  Thomas  C. 
Condon  and  John  F.  Roth  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-American 
executive  staff  inspect  a  Photon  typesetting  operation. 


FASTER  TYPESETTING  with  the  Ludlow  Swiftape  is  explained  by 
Stan  Korsgen  to  I.  W.  Garrott  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune. 


AUTOMATIC  photo  processing  is  studied  by  Edwin  Kennedy,  at 
left,  of  the  New  Brunswick  (NJ.)  Home  News  and  Walter  Hemp- 
ton,  at  right,  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  while  watch¬ 
ing  a  demonstration  of  the  Kodak  Varsamat.  The  Kodak  repre¬ 
sentative  is  Rick  Gardner. 
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Do  you  know  the 
seven  warning  signals 
of  cancer? 


swallow’ 


Just  in  case  you  don  t:  1.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge.  2.  A  lump  or 
thickening  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere.  3.  A  sore  that  does  n(^  heal. 
4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits.  5.  Hoarseness  or  cough.  6.  Indi> 
gestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing.  7.  Change  in  a  wart  or  mole.  If  a 


gor 


5.  Hoarseril 

6.  Indigestk 


Publishers 

Syndicates 

Chicago 

Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  Chicago  and  the  Hall 
Syndicate  Inc.,  of  New  York 
will  join  forces  June  26  in  a  new 
company  to  be  known  as  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by 
Bailey  K.  Howard,  president  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

Harold  Anderson  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  new  syndicate. 
He  had  been  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Publishers. 
Robert  M.  Hall  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  combina¬ 
tion.  He  was  president  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Robert  G.  Cowles  is  executive 
vicepresident,  the  position  he 
held  with  Publishers,  and  \V, 
Robert  Walton  is  editor.  He  has 
been  vicepresident,  editor  and 
sales  director  of  Hall. 

The  syndicate  will  serve  news¬ 
papers  with  92  columns,  comics, 
cartoons,  and  news  services,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Wire  Service.  Present  offices  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  will  be 
maintained. 

“Marshall  Field  and  I  hail  this 
new  association,”  said  Howard. 
“We  are  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  the  administrative  and  cre¬ 
ative  experience  of  Harold 
Anderson  and  Bob  Hall.  These 
two  pioneers  in  the  syndicate 
field  have  discovered  and 
launched  scores  of  famous  col¬ 
umns,  comics  and  cartoons  ap¬ 
pearing  today  in  American 
newspapers.  Their  collaboration 
should  be  very  beneficial  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  client  newspapers.” 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  is  the 
parent  corporation  of  a  group 
of  subsidiaries  and  divisions  in 
the  communications  field. 
Through  its  newspaper  division 
it  publishes  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xews. 

Anderson  said  there  would  be 
no  staff  changes.  Field  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Publishers  combined 
operations  in  1962,  also  taking 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  ensued  until  the  Herald 
Tribune  ceased  publication. 

Formation  of  the  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate  gives  the  com¬ 
pany  a  strong  lineup.  Hall — 
which  originally  was  affiliated 
with  the  New  York  Post,  had 
Herblock’s  editorial  cartoons, 
Victor  Riesel’s  labor  report, 
Earl  Wilson’s  gossip  column, 
Ralph  McGill’s  opinion  column 
and  Sylvia  Porter’s  business  and 
financial  column. 

Publishers’  roster  included 


and  Hall 
Combine 

Ann  Landers’  human  relations 
column,  J.  A.  Livingston’s  busi¬ 
ness  outlook,  Roscoe  Drummond, 
John  Fischetti’s  cartoons,  the 
Gallup  Poll,  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  D.  Novak’s  report.  Bill 
Mauldin’s  cartoons,  Carl  T. 
Rowan’s  column,  Joseph  Kraft’s 
Washington  Insight,  Red 
Smith’s  views  of  sp#rt  and  Eu¬ 
genia  Sheppard’s  fashion  com¬ 
mentary. 

*  *  * 

Two  other  newspaper  feature 
syndicates  have  effected  mergers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Times  Mirror  Syndicate  of  Los 
Angeles  absorbed  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corp.  and  the  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate  took  over  the 
Lew  Little  Syndicate  of  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 


Kosygin 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Correspondents,  seeking  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Delegates’  Lobby, 
were  given  special  passes  on  a 
rotating  basis  for  half-hour 
periods.  There  were  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  both  press  and  sec¬ 
retariat  as  a  result  of  these 
passes.  Journalists  said  30-min¬ 
utes  was  insufficient  time  to  find 
delegates  when  they  needed 
elaboration  of  information. 
Many  of  the  passes  were  not 
returned  and  angry  comment 
followed  from  newsmen  await¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  restricted 
areas. 

Unless  a  journalist  must  move 
copy  immediately,  reporting  at 
the  U.N.  is  not  difficult  in  terms 
of  transcripts  and  copies  of 
speeches.  The  U.N.  employs  a 
permanent  staff  of  reporters 
which  feeds  out  a  stream  of 
short  takes  for  the  benefit  of 
press  and  secretariat.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  delegations  more  often 
than  not  supply  the  press  areas 
with  copies  of  delegates’  speech¬ 
es  as  they  are  being  delivered 
in  advance. 

William  C.  Powell,  deputy  di¬ 
rector,  Press  &  Publications 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Information,  told  E&P:  “This 
assembly  depends  for  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  on  public  information 
and  we  do  the  best  we  can  to 
provide  all  the  facilities  a  cor¬ 
respondent  needs.” 

PRAVDA  MAN  SPEAK.S 

Up  in  the  “Bull  Pen” — main 
area  reserved  for  journalists — 
the  man  with  the  wavy  grey 
hair  and  penetrating  blue  eyes 


went  quietly  about  his  business. 
Deftly,  he  selected  the  relevant 
material  from  the  racks  around 
the  room.  With  the  sure  touch 
of  an  experienced  journalist  he 
questioned  officials  in  fiuent 
English.  He  seemed  well  at  home 
with  bureaucracy. 

With  the  rest  of  the  press¬ 
men  he  was  there  to  cover  a 
major  story.  The  only  difference 
about  this  writer  was  that  he 
had  a  very  special  “in”  with 
Premier  Kosygin. 

Virior  Maevsky,  political  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Pravda,  was  one 
of  the  four  Russian  journalists 
who  had  fiown  in  with  the 
leader. 

With  just  the  suspicion  of  a 
grin,  he  noted:  “They  are  very 
kind  to  the  press  here,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“When  do  you  have  to  file 
your  copy?”  we  inquired  polite¬ 
ly- 

“Soon,  very  soon.  I’ll  be  phon¬ 
ing  it  to  London  from  where  it 
will  be  relayed  to  Moscow,”  he 
replied,  adding  with  a  smile, 
“Did  you  enjoy  Premier  Kosy- 
g^in’s  speech?”  We  said  the 
speech,  “had  been  very  inter¬ 
esting.” 

“Yes,”  said  Maevsky,  “I’m 
thinking  that  it  will  get,  as  you 
would  say,  a  very  good  display 
in  Russia.  Such  material  usual¬ 
ly  does.  .  .” 

For  Maevsky  this  was  not  a 
first  visit  to  the  U.S.  The  last 
of  two  earlier  visits  was  to 
gather  information  for  a  book 
—  “When  the  Skyscrapers 
Rocked,”  which  “is  as  near  to 
a  literal  translation  as  you  can 
get,”  he  noted.  The  book  covered 
the  U.S.  under  John  F.  Kenne¬ 
dy,  the  assassination,  and  the 
coming  to  power  of  Johnson. 

Talk  turned  to  Pravda  and 
what  it’s  like  to  work  for  a 
daily  which  is  closely  linked  to 
the  party  line.  “The  challenges 
are  very  similar  to  those  your 
people  must  face  in  journalism. 
Facts  accurately  conveyed,  good 
writing  and  all  the  ingredients 
of  a  responsible  newspaper  in 
the  U.S.,”  he  stressed. 

Pravda,  he  said,  had  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  200.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  37  cities,  the  largest 
plant  being  in  Moscow.  Pages 
were  relayed  by  photo  transmis¬ 
sion  and  by  air  freight.  “If  the 
weather  is  bad  at  an  airport  we 
will  even  parachute  the  mats 
in,”  he  said.  Pravda  policies,  he 
intimated,  had  changed  greatly 
in  the  past  20  years.  “We  are 
allowed  to  be  critical  in  our 
writing  (he  did  not  say  of  what) 
and  pick  our  own  themes,  get 
the  facts  and  give  interpreta¬ 
tive  reports  of  political  events.” 

Maevsky  noted  that  Pravda 
had  a  circulation  of  “over  seven 
million  daily  and  it’s  still  grow¬ 
ing.” 
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Sheltons  Elected 
Chairman,  Publisher 

Abilene,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Patty  Hanks  Shelton  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Reporter  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
A  bilene  Reporter-News.  Her 
husband,  Andrew  B.  Shelton, 
was  named  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Appointment  of  the  new  offi¬ 
cers  by  the  board  of  directors 
followed  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Bernard  Hanks,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Shelton,  on  May  17.  Mrs.  Hanks 
had  been  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  since  her  husband’s  death 
in  1948. 

As  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mrs.  Shelton  succeeds  Howard 
McMahon,  who  is  to  retire  under 
the  company’s  pension  plan  later 
this  year. 

Shelton  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Reporter-News  since  Febru¬ 
ary  1964  and  now  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  president  of  the 
company. 

• 

Fannings  Purchase 
Alaska  Newspaper 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  former 
Chicago  newspaper  executive, 
and  Mrs.  Fanning  have  pur¬ 
chased  controlling  interest  in  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  it  was 
announced  by  Norman  C. 
Brown,  publisher. 

Brown,  who  founded  the  News 
as  a  weekly  in  1946  and  de¬ 
veloped  it  into  a  morning  and 
Sunday  paper,  said  Fanning 
would  take  over  next  Sept.  5. 
Fanning  was  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Earlier 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

• 

Lorin  McMullen  Dies 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Lorin  McMullen,  59,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  morning 
Star-Telegram,  died  June  19.  He 
had  been  employed  by  the  Star- 
Telegram  since  1936,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years  during 
World  War  II  when  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  Air  Force.  For  21 
years,  he  wrote  a  daily  sports 
column  and  he  was  considered 
the  news  room’s  expert  on  typog¬ 
raphy. 

• 

PR  for  Church 

The  Diocese  of  the  Armenian 
Church  of  America  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ketchum,  MacLeod  4 
Grove  Inc.,  as  public  relations 
counsel  for  its  Cathedral  Year. 
The  Diocese,  made  up  of  43 
parishes,  is  constructing  the 
Church’s  first  cathedral  in  the 
United  States,  at  Second  Ave. 
and  34th  Street  in  New  York, 
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‘Suzy’  Moves 
Her  Column 
To  N.Y.  News 


Aileen  Elder  Mehle  is  switch¬ 
ing  her  “Suzy  Says”  column  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

Suzy  started  appearing  in  the 
New  York  News  on  June  19, 
adding  that  paper  to  a  list  which 
includes  dailies  in  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  Miami,  Cleveland,  Den¬ 
ver,  Montreal,  Madrid,  and 
Mexico  City. 

Suzy  has  been  revealing  to 
her  readers  the  world  of  the 
famous  and  the  glamorous  for 
the  past  16  years.  After  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  the 
column  ran  in  the  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  and  then  in  the  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

Having  been  dared  by  a  Miami 
newspaper  publisher  to  come  up 
with  a  better  socialite  column 
than  the  one  she  was  heard 
criticizing  at  a  cocktail  party  in 
1951,  the  novice  Suzy  took  up 
the  cudgels  and  has  been  proving 
her  point  ever  since. 

Having  survived  several  san¬ 
guine  battles  which  resulted 
from  the  truthful,  if  irreverent 
way  she  has  dealt  with  her  sub¬ 
jects  during  her  successful  syn¬ 
dication,  Suzy  claims  the  secret 
of  victory  to  be  her  remaining 
“unimpressed.” 

For  the  past  four  years,  under 
the  title  “Suzy  Knickerbocker,” 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  fea¬ 
tured  this  column. 

Now,  “I’m  so  happy  to  be 
working  for  the  Daily  News,” 
says  Suzy.  “Imagine — nearly  5 
million  new  readers  every  day 
and  almost  7  million  on  Sun¬ 
days.  You  can’t  get  that  any 
place  else  in  the  country.  As  for 
my  old  readers — come  back, 
come  back,  wherever  you  are!” 

Texas-born  and  California- 
educated,  the  twice  divorced 
Suzy  is  the  mother  of  a  25-year- 
old  Annapolis  graduate.  When 
not  patrolling  her  worldwide 
beat,  she  lives  in  New  York. 

• 

Editor’s  Own  Column 
Runs  Second  to  Abby 

Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

Editor  Robert  O.  Lodmell  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  reader  survey  that 
his  column  is  the  most  popular 
feature  in  the  Highlander  (3,- 
500-circulation  daily)  next  to 
“Dear  Abby.” 

In  third  place  the  readers 
voted  for  a  column  written  by 
Woman’s  Editor  Hazel  Robin¬ 
son.  Church  notes  in  the  Friday 
paper  rated  fourth  place. 
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Aileen  Elder  Mehle  (Suzy) 


Adams  to  Lecture 
At  Theology  School  | 

Dr.  Carlyle  Adams,  who  has 
written  the  column,  “Our  Re¬ 
ligions,”  for  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate  for  the  past  eight 
years,  is  the  first  Protestant  ; 
clergyman  appointed  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  theology  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  theology,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Winooski,  Vt. 

A  former  newspaperman  in 
Canton  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  before  he 
studied  for  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Adams  will  give  a  course  in  i 
ecumenical  theology  at  St. 
Michael’s  summer  school.  He  is 
stated  clerk  of  the  Presbj^ry  i 
of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  and  religion  [ 
columnist  for  the  Albany  Times-  i 
Union. 

In  late  August  Dr.  Adams  will 
address  the  Catholic  Students 
Mission  Crusade  at  Scranton, 
Pa. — again,  the  first  Protestant 
to  be  a  featured  speaker  at  a 
national  CSMC  convention. 


Pop  Scene  Has  Eyes 
On  Young  Generation 


By  Ed  Rapetti 

Pop  Scene  Syndicate  Inc.  (Ill 
W.  57th,  New  York)  is  aiming 
at  the  under-25  audience.  They 
say  that  most  newspapers  are 
turning  off  the  young  genera¬ 
tion  who  represent  25  percent  of 
the  buyers  in  the  country. 

The  young  people  behind  the 
new  syndicate  have  put  together 
a  weekly  10-feature  package 
which  they  think  will  bring  back 
the  readers  lost  to  the  hip,  spe¬ 
cialized  publications.  They’ve 
lined  up  some  big  names  in  the 
groovy  set  to  write  features, 
including  deejays  Murray  the 
K,  Gary  Stevens  and  Charlie 
O’Donnell.  Reports  on  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  world’s  swing  capi¬ 
tals  are  written  by  Los  Angeles 
Times  columnist  Pete  Johnson; 
A1  Hodgins,  tv  personality  in 
New  York;  and  Don  Short, 
record  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror. 

Zimmerman  Heads  Firm 

They  also  offer  features  on 
the  top  entertainers  and  person¬ 
alities,  with  photos,  plus  pro¬ 
motions  and  contests,  feature 
page  with  masthead,  special  fea¬ 
tures  by  guest  writers  from  pop 
music  fields  and  weekly  top  40 
record  charts. 

The  president  of  the  syndicate 
is  Dick  Zimmerman,  a  former 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  who  turned  to  publicity 
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FEATURES  IN  READS  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


in  1958.  He  and  his  cousin,  | 
David  J.  Zimmerman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  are  the  brains  behind  the 
operation. 

Handling  editorial  duties  and 
writing  features  is  Linda  Gut- 
stein,  a  Bard  College  graduate 
who  has  been  writing  profes¬ 
sionally  for  five  years,  including 
a  stint  on  NewsweeJds  editorial 
staff.  She  also  freelanced  articles 
on  pop  culture  for  publications 
as  divergent  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  West  Side  News, 
a  Manhattan  weekly. 

PSS  ad  agency  is  Franznick- 
Meden  which  has  put  together 
a  trade  campaign  pitched  on  the 
need  for  reaching  the  young 
audience.  The  first  insert  last 
week  in  E&P  pictured  a  young 
couple  and  the  bold  grabber 
headline,  “Your  Newspaper 
turns  us  off!” 

The  price  for  the  whole  pack¬ 
age  for  one  year  starts  at  $1,000, 
and  other  smaller  contracts  are 
available.  i 

Though  many  of  the  features 
relate  to  music  and  recording 
stars  (Zimmerman  has  been  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Cashbox,  the 
music  trade  magazine)  person¬ 
ality  profile  features  include  j 
designer  Mary  Quant,  Sybil 
Burton  Christopher  (owner  of ; 
Arthur  discotheque  in  Man-  i 
hattan),  and  Sterling  Moss,  the  ; 
former  racing  driver.  1 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITRE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOniTE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD ...  9 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


ABBIE  an'  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
E6  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THtRE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Imagination  Draws 
AP,  UPI  Bonus  Cash 

By  Edward  Rapetti 


In  news  photography  one  of 
the  most  often  mentioned  sins 
is  the  cliche  picture. 

At  the  AP  and  UPI,  which 
move  masses  of  photos  daily,  the 
potentiality  of  the  graphic 
cliche  becomes  greater.  Editors 
and  bureau  chiefs  around  the 
country  are  supposed  to  keep 
their  staffs  keyed  to  the  assign¬ 
ment  or  situation  which  lends 
itself  to  good  picture  making — 
whether  it  is  a  non-cliche  han¬ 
dling  of  a  stock  situation,  a  good 
news  photo,  or  an  arty  or  fea¬ 
ture  photo. 

A  Fresh  Approach 

Often  the  non-cliche  photo  is 
merely  a  fresh  approach  which 
involves  using  either  an  unusual 
angle,  a  prop,  a  different  lens  or 
set-up. 

Hal  Blumenfeld,  UPI’s  execu¬ 
tive  picture  editor,  advances  the 
proposition  that  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  equipment  available  today 
and  its  portability,  there’s  no 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  posed 
or  unimaginative  news  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Knowing  how  to  use  the 
equipment,  best — be  it  short- 
focus  or  telephoto  lens,  35 
millimeter  or  2%  cameras — is 


try  and  the  picture  got  good 
play  as  a  feature  photo. 

Another  example  where  a  lit¬ 
tle  planning  paid  off  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  Jack  D.  Miller,  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  in  his 
photo  of  the  classic  cliche  situa¬ 
tion — the  gavel  passing  cere¬ 
mony.  In  this  case  it  is  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  California  Society  of 
Radiologic  Technologists.  Miller 
had  them  reenact  the  scene  in 
front  of  an  X-Ray  machine,  and 
shot  the  photo  in  front  of  a 
light  box. 

Others,  like  the  eclipse  picture 
by  UPI’s  Robert  Flora,  illustrate 
a  touch  of  ingenuity  and  an  art¬ 
ful  effect  in  an  oft-photo¬ 
graphed,  newsworthy  event. 

Some  required  special  dark¬ 
room  techniques,  painstaking 
preparations,  good  cropping,  a 
different  angle,  etc.  The  only 
real  common  denominator  is 
imagination.  - 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  of  the  Vietnamese  war  is  demonstrated  in  this 
feature  photo  (a  monthly  prizewinner)  shot  by  UPl's  Frank  Johnston. 


essential. 

Blumenfeld  says  the  w’orst  of¬ 
fenses  occur  in  sports  photogra¬ 
phy.  The  inevitable  handshake 
at  home  plate,  for  instance.  (The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  showed 
its  sense  of  humor  in  one  early 
season  edition  w'hich  carried  a 
“handshake  at  home”  photo  with 
the  overline,  “First  Handshake 
of  the  Year.”  Too  many  more 
will  follow  was  the  unwritten 
tagline.) 

Encourage  Imagination 

Both  AP  and  UPI  encourage 
imaginative  photography  all  the 
way  down  the  line  and  as  added 
encouragement  sponsor  bonus 
contests  and  major  cash  awards. 

Some  very  good  photos  aren’t 
always  the  results  of  careful 
planning.  The  “UFO”  photo  for 
example  was  almost  accidental. 
Dave  Taylor,  Dallas  AP  news- 
photo  editor,  shot  the  picture  of 
tw’o  cars  caught  in  flood  waters. 
Bill  Rives,  executive  editor  of 
the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle,  noted  that  held  up- 
side-dow'n  they  looked  like  comic¬ 
book  versions  of  space  ships.  At 
the  time  UFO  sightings  were 
being  reported  around  the  coun- 


UFO  OR  NO? — Flip  this  over  end  look  again. 
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ABOVE — Winner  of  AP  non-cliche  of  fhe  month  (March) 
was  this  shot  of  mi'er  Jim  Ryun  by  Rich  Clarkson,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital.  Getting  the  hands  of  the  timers 
added  interest  and  told  a  story.  RIGHT — UPl's  Robert 
Flora  shot  this  arty  solar  eclipse  in  Los  Angeles,  May  9. 


ABOVE — The  gavel  passing  photo  tops  most  lists  of  cliche  photos.  This  one  you'll 
•dmit  is  different.  Moved  on  AP  wires  it  won  $100  for  Jack  D,  Miller  of  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register.  RIGHT — Another  AP  winner,  Yuland  Conaway,  Arisona 
Republic,  needed  a  photo  to  illustrate  a  Phoenix  heat  wave  and  caught  this 
clown  with  the  melting  nose. 
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New  Breed 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


and  in  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  career  as  newspaper 
picture  editor  and  magazine 
director  of  photography. 

The  Joseph  Costa  Award, 
given  to  an  individual  for  most 
outstanding  initiative,  leader¬ 
ship  and  service  in  advancing 
the  goals  of  NPPA  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Costa,  went  to 
Marshall  Dussinger,  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News,  and 
NPPA  national  treasurer. 

A  special  citation  went  to 
Robert  P.  Clark  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  news  photography  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  for  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  bringing  the  theory  and 
practice  of  good  picture  use  to 
the  attention  of  news  executives 
across  the  nation. 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  Editor  of  the 
Tear  1967  award  went  to 
Charles  Elfont  in  recognition  of 
his  contributions  to  pictorial 
journalism  as  executive  picture 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

A  citation  w'ent  to  John  W. 
Alley  in  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  service  as  director  of 
photography  for  the  government 
of  American  Samoa,  and  for  his 
service  to  photography  as  prac¬ 
tical  instructor. 

John  W.  Ahlhauser,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
moved  up  from  national  vice- 
president  to  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Leslie  H.  Swenson,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal.  Sam 
Pierson,  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Both  are  one-year  terms. 

Donald  K.  Woolley,  chairman 
of  the  photojournalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
accepted  the  post  of  high  school 
education  chairman.  His  main 
project  will  be  to  organize  a 
program  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  that  various  NPPA 
regional  chapters  can  conduct 
around  the  country.  The  chap¬ 
ters  will  be  supplied  with  sug¬ 
gested  outlines  for  teaching 
such  courses  on  an  eight-week 
basis  (one  meeting  a  week)  but 
could  deviate  from  the  outline 
as  they  wished. 

Material  on  careers  in  photo¬ 
journalism  would  also  be  made 
available  to  chapters  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  local  high  school 
career  days  and  to  local  high 
school  counselors. 

Plans  for  the  upcoming 
NPPA  Flying  Short  Course 
were  outlined  as  follows:  Nov. 
12,  Miami;  Nov.  14,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  Nov.  16,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  Nov.  18,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Separate  sessions  w'ill  be  held 


for  military,  television  and  still 
picture  photographers.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  military  program 
will  be  a  presentation  from  the 
Military  Photographer  of  the 
Year. 

The  following  speakers  w’ere 
announced  for  the  still  photog¬ 
raphers’  group: 

Bob  Gilka,  National  Geo- 
Graphic,  “An  editor  takes  a  look 
at  newspaper  photographers.” 

Tom  Defeo,  National  Ob¬ 
server,  “What’s  wrong  with 
newspaper  photographers  and 
how  can  we  improve  ourselves.” 

Walter  Heun,  E.  Leitz  and 
Company,  “How  to  see  with  your 
lens.” 

Dr.  Ed  Fischer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame,  “The  art 
of  seeing.” 

Nelson  Brooks,  Frederick 
(Md.)  Post,  “Another  approach 
to  the  everyday  assignment.” 

There  will  also  be  an  editor’s 
panel  on  “How  to  get  the  editor 
on  your  side.”  On  the  panel  will 
be  Rich  Clarkson,  photo  editor. 
The  Topeka  (Kans).  Capital- 
Journal;  Alan  A.  Allen,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times;  Tom  Fesperman, 
managing  editor,  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Two  newspaper  photographers 
in  each  city  on  the  short  course 
will  be  given  photo  assignments 
in  advance.  Their  w'ork  on  the 
assignments  will  be  critiqued  by 
the  editors’  panel  on  their  par¬ 
ticular  stop  then  thrown  open  to 
general  discussion. 

Both  Heun  and  Dr.  Fischer 
will  speak  to  combined  sessions 
of  all  three  groups. 

Two  other  speakers  are  still 
to  be  added  to  the  short  course. 

It  was  also  announced  at  the 
opening  session  that  a  third 
Rochester  Photo  Conference  will 
be  held  May  19-23,  1968,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  NPPA  and  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  George  Eastman 
House. 

The  site  for  the  1968  NPPA 
Business  and  Education  Seminar 
will  be  Louisville,  Ky. 

• 

Umstead  Quits  UPI 
To  Write  for  N.Y.  News 

Washington 

William  L.  Umstead  Jr.,  left 
the  United  Press  International 
this  w’eek  to  become  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
His  resignation  terminated  25 
years  of  service  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  UPI, 
since  the  merger  of  INS  and 
UP  as  night  editor  and  bureau 
manager  of  the  UPI’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau.  In  the  Daily  News 
Bureau  he  succeeds  John  H. 
Metcalf  who  is  transferring  to 
the  Daily  News  staff  in  New 
York. 


Any  Assignments? 


John  H.  Neagle,  photographer 
of  30  years  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  and  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  resigned 
recently  from  the  Long  Beach 
News  Bureau  to  go  into  business 
for  himself. 

With  his  new  business  card, 
he  posted  this  list  of  “special¬ 
ties”  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
news  room: 

1.  Gavel  exchanges. 

2.  Ground-breaking  ceremonies. 

3.  Check  presentations. 

4.  Ribbon  cuttings. 

5.  Visitors  viewing  aerial  map 
of  the  city. 

6.  Mayor  signing  proclama¬ 
tions. 

7.  Artists’  renderings  of  future 
Long  Beach. 

8.  Eagle  Scout  awards. 

9.  The  Iowa  picnic.  (Long 
Beach  is  California  “capital” 
of  immigrant  lowans.) 

10.  Foreign  visitors  to  the  har¬ 
bor  free-loading  at  The  Reef 
Restaurant. 

11.  Publishers  honoring  carrier 
of  the  month. 

12.  Head  shots  for  What  Do 
You  Think? 

13.  Hostess  pouring  tea. 

14.  Openings  of  new  sections  of 
freeways. 

15.  Retiring  peons  receiving 
Ingersolls. 

16.  Guided  tours  of  anything. 

17.  Planting  seedlings  in  city 
parks. 

18.  Supermarket  grand  open¬ 
ings. 

19.  Copying  of  foreig^n  pictures 
of  International  Beauty  Con¬ 
test  girls. 

20.  City  Council  meeting  on 
vaccinating  of  canines. 

21.  Trophy  presentations  of 
skippers  of  winning  sail¬ 
boats. 

22.  Over-all  skyline  shots  from 
The  Reef  Restaurant. 

23.  Christmas  trees  in  Naples 
Bay. 

24.  Bailed  hay  art  during  The 
Good  Old  Days.  (Annual 
merchandising  event.) 

25.  High  rise  construction. 

26.  Dedications. 

27.  C3enturians  with  cakes  and 
candles. 

28.  Demolition  of  Protestant 
churches. 

29.  Fisherman  holding  yellow- 
tail. 

30.  Transient  bunks  with  tat¬ 
tered  scrapbooks. 

31.  Celebrities  raising  military 
morale. 

32.  Children  getting  first  hair¬ 
cut. 

33.  Weather  art — gal  on  ice  or 
egg  on  sidewalk. 

34.  Front  door  trick-or-treat 
shots. 


35.  Athletic  coaches  sitting  on 
bench  dui'ing  actual  play. 

36.  Pigeon  feeding  in  Lincoln 
Park. 

37.  Clock  pictures  showing  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time  change. 

38.  Executive  conferences-  in 
cocktail  lounges. 

39.  Honor  students  receiving 
diplomas. 

40.  Under-weight  incubator 
babies,  with  or  without 
nurse. 

41.  Long  Beach-grown  vege¬ 
tables  that  resemble  some 
kind  of  animal. 

42.  Flowers  that  bloom  pre¬ 
maturely  during  the  winter. 

43.  Group  shots  of  new  com¬ 
mittees. 

44.  Head  shots  of  civic  leaders 
heading  charity  drives. 

45.  Installation  ceremonies  of 
fraternal  lodge  officials. 

46.  Long  Beach  Mounted  Police 
leading  Tournament  of  Roses 
Parade. 

47.  Any  four  people  holding  and 
viewing  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper. 

RATES— All  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Foreign  Journalists 
Receive  UCLA  Awards 

Los  Angeles 
The  fifth  biennial  UCLA  For¬ 
eign  Journalism  Awards,  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
N.  R.  Dumont  Foundation,  were 
presented  May  26  at  the  Beverly 
Wilshire  Hotel. 

Five  major  award  winners 
were  selected  this  year  by  a 
committee  of  judges.  They  were: 

Francesco  Gozzano,  foreign 
editor  of  Avanti!  in  Rome  since 
1957,  for  an  article  about  racial 
crisis  in  America’s  urban  cities 
of  the  North. 

Series  About  Students 

Ingmar  Lindmarker,  U.S.  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Svenska  Dagbladet,  of 
Stockholm,  for  his  series  of 
articles,  “Students  in  the  U.S.A.” 

Ruggero  Orlando,  chief  of  the 
U.S.A.  News  Bureau  of  Italy’s 
television  network  RAI,  for  his 
program,  “Elections  USA,  the 
Gubernatorial  Campaigns  in 
Three  States.” 

Francisco  Trinidad  Jr.,  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  for  Manila’s 
Philippines  Herald,  for  a  series 
of  cartoons  about  American 
events  in  1965  and  1966. 

Werner  Imhoof,  for  more  than 
20  years  Washington  corr^ 
spondent  for  Neue  Zurcher  Zei- 
tung  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
cited  for  his  distinguished 
career  in  journalism. 
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Can  Jerry  Dwyer 
Enjoy  Retirement? 


By  Maynard  Hicks 

Hartford,  Conn. 
It  was  one  of  those  spon¬ 
taneous  after-hours  retirement 
get-togethers  such  as  take  place 
in  or  near  newspaper  offices 
several  times  each  day  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  broad  newspaper  land. 

Only  the  situation  was  differ¬ 
ent  and  the  retiree  was  a  com¬ 
pletely  healthy,  capable  copy 
reader  with  a  half  a  century  of 
newsroom  work  behind  him. 

Said  to  be  68  years  young, 
his  associates  of  the  past  24 
years  on  the  Hartford  Times  are 
laying  bets  as  to  how  long  it 
may  be  until  Gerald  “Jerry” 
Dwyer  may  be  once  again  a 
“slave”  to  the  lifetime  habit  of 
“pulling  out  the  stem”  on  his 
alarm  clock. 

Jerry  told  a  questioner  asking 
about  the  differences  he  saw  in 
retirement,  “Well  mostly  I  won’t 
touch  the  alarm  at  night.” 
Otherwise  life  will  go  on  much 
the  same  in  the  pleasant  sub¬ 
urban  home  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Dwyer  live  appropriately  on 
Hartford  Avenue  in  nearby 
Newington. 

Jerry  says  he  doesn’t  want  to 
get  tangled  up  in  Junior  College 
or  other  teaching  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  may  be  alone  among 
retired  newsmen  in  having  no 
desire  to  write  the  book  that 
each  editor  lives.  In  fact  short 
travel  to  relatives  and  control 
of  his  time  seven  days  a  week, 
instead  of  five,  is  all  Jerry  sees. 

Discussion  of  some  of  Jerry’s 
associates  though  runs  specula¬ 
tively  along  the  line:  “Will  New 
England  publishers  beat  a  path 
to  the  Dwyer  door  and  break 
into  his  retirement?”  Back¬ 
ground  comes  from  their  reading 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  such 
roundups  as  that  by  Robert 
Fichenl^rg  (“Shortage  Is  Criti¬ 
cal  On  Copy  Desk  Rims”). 

His  Moment  of  Memories 

No  hint  of  more  coming  early 
risings  marred  the  adulation  of 
Jerry  poured  on  him  June  16 
as  some  40  of  his  newsroom  as¬ 
sociates  trouped  to  the  Parma 
Restaurant  for  the  brief  “This 

(Maynard  Hicks,  an  associate 
professor  of  Ckimmunications  at 
Washington  State  University, 
Pullman,  Washington,  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  summer  on  the  copy 
desk  at  the  Hartford  (Ckmn.) 
Times.) 
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Was  Your  Life”  presentation 
emceed  by  Ralph  Minard,  who 
had  worked  inches  away  from 
him  around  the  oval  desk. 

First  speaker  was  Bill  Shea, 
Times  News  Editor  for  decades, 
including  the  24  years  of  Jerry’s 
service.  This  recent  pundit  on 
copy  desk  matters  in  E&P  col¬ 
umns  thoughtfully  stood  silent 
in  awe  at  loss  this  day  of  the 
man  who  had  always  slid  into 
the  Shea  “hot  slot”  to  cover 
every  vacation,  day-off  and 
briefer  absence. 

Bill  thought  of  the  news  still 
to  come  of  gn^eater  Hartford,  of 
Connecticut,  of  the  globe  and 
the  universe.  From  the  simple 
8  pt.  “Number  Six  Head”  to 
the  96  point  “line”  there  would 
not  any  more  at  the  Times  be 
a  non-bouncing,  accurate  punchy 
“Dwyer”  headline  slid  back  to 
him  in  brief  moments  or  sec¬ 
onds. 

No  news  editor  anywhere 
ever  chokes  in  any  emotion-rid¬ 
den  situation,  nor  did  Bill.  Al¬ 
most  flatly  he  told  the  circle 
of  faces:  “I  don’t  know  how 
we’ll  make  it.”  Then  he  asked 
of  Jerry  the  question  without 
an  answer:  “What  can  I  say 
in  goodbye  to  a  man  who  has 
so  long  been  my  right  hand?” 

It  was  Frank  Bauer,  golden- 
tongued  financial  editor,  who 
came  on  with  a  quietly,  care¬ 
fully  researched  summary  that 
Jerry  had  not  known  was  under 
way. 

Decorated  War  Hero 

Almost  everyone  in  the  room 
learned  with  amazement  such 
things  as  Jerry  being  a  much 
decorated  overseas  hero  of  two 
world  wars.  Even  with  the  com¬ 
bat  Army  engrineers  in  such 
hot  spots  as  St.  Mihiel  in  France 
he  had  come  through  without 
a  scratch.  His  return  to  uni¬ 
form  as  a  volunteer  in  his  late 
thirties  was  a  happening  of 
WWII. 

Against  this  war  backg^round, 
fewer  were  surprised  when 
Frank  told  how  he  had  driven 
to  the  old  family  home  town 
of  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  and 
had  there  seen  in  bronze  the 
name  of  Gerald  Dwyer. 

Bauer  gave  Jerry  credit  too 
for  helping  build  the  solid  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  a  paper  with  which 
Dwyer  had  started  (part-time, 
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general  news)  in  high  school 
and  to  which  he  returned  be¬ 
tween  wars. 

As  a  free-wheeling  reporter 
out  to  explore  “beyond  the  be¬ 
yond,”  Jerry  also  did  stints  with 
the  now  defunct  Baltimore  Star 
and  also  with  the  very  much 
alive  Washington  Post. 

On  the  Circuit 

It  was  during  his  years  with 
the  Buffalo  News  that  he  moved 
to  the  copy  desk.  There  too  his 
copy  reading  and  makeup  talents 
pinned  him  during  his  profes¬ 
sional  life  with  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

Photographer  Einar  Chind- 
mark  then  shared  the  bows  for 
the  blown  up  pix  of  Jerry  done 
over  vigorous  protests  on  the 
last  rim  day.  There  were  the 
usual  packaged  sigrnatures  of 
friends  and  the  pooled  gifts,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  six  faltering  words  of 
thanks  from  the  surprised  over¬ 
come  Jerry. 

Then  Jerry  and  his  proud 
wife  held  court  as  one  by  one 
they  came  up.  Reporters  actual¬ 
ly  thanked  a  smiling  ex-copy 
reader  for  news  sharpened  by 
whittling  and  for  spelling  and 
fact  booboos  kept  from  the  light 
of  dark  ink. 

‘It  Was  Really  Nothing’ 

A  recruit  of  the  week  to  the 
copy  desk  from  the  Far  West 
who  had  sat  at  Jerry’s  right 
hand  for  two  illuminating  days 
thanked  the  Dwyer  unpublished 
Times  reference  bank  for  un¬ 
ruffled  answers  (by  count)  to 
186  questions  in  16  working 
hours. 

Each  worker  had  a  different 
set  of  memories  and  to  each  new 
bit  of  praise  Jerry  had  only  the 
stereotyped  answer:  “It  was 
really  nothing  —  my  pleasure 
alone.” 

But  Mrs.  Dwyer  and  all  at 
the  party  knew  that  for  once 
in  half  a  century  Gerald  Dwyer 
was  wrong. 

• 

Greenfield  Joins 
New  York  Times  Staff 

James  L.  Greenfield,  who  has 
been  an  assistant  vicepresident 
of  Continental  Airlines  the  past 
year,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Times  staff  as  an  assistant  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor.  He  will  w’ork 
with  Metro  Editor  Arthur  Gelb. 

Greenfield,  a  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  Cleveland  Press  as  a  copy 
boy.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  leaving  the  latter  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs.  From  1964  to  1966  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 


Secrecy  Curtain 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

work  miracles  overnight;  it  is  no 
cure-all  for  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  merely  a  tool — albeit 
a  valuable  one — to  assist  the 
public  and  the  press  in  gaining 
access  to  information.” 

Rumsfeld  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  and  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  law. 

’Just  So  Many  Words’ 

“The  attitude  reflected  in  the 
Justice  Department’s  guidelines 
is  a  good  sign  . .  .  but,  so  far,  the 
Department’s  words  are  just 
that — so  many  words,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  Federal  Government 
is  willing  to  go  in  implementing 
these  words,  in  transferring  the 
rhetoric  into  results.” 

The  Illinois  Congressman  said 
the  success  of  the  new  law  will 
depend  on  three  factors:  (1)  the 
willingness  of  Federal  agencies 
to  “discard  old  habits  of  secrecy 
in  favor  of  openness  and  can¬ 
dor;”  (2)  the  actions  of  various 
interest  groups  which  will  seek 
to  obtain  government  informa¬ 
tion  they  have  been  eying  for 
years;  and  (3)  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  press. 

Rumsfeld  concluded:  “The 
bridge  between  our  complex  en¬ 
vironment  and  man’s  simple 
political  capacity  will  not  be 
built  unless  it  is  built  by  local 
newsmen  who  sincerely  believe 
in  the  principle  of  the  public’s 
right  to  know  and  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  those  ideals  by 
insisting  that  the  government 
honor  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  new  Freedom  of  Information 
law.” 


Broker  in  Texas  Sale 

Bill  Matthew,  newspaper 
broker,  of  Dunedin,  Fla.,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  the 
Texas  City  Daily  Sun  and  News- 
Sun  Today.  (E&P,  June  17). 
Galveston  County  Publishing 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Houston 
Post  Co.,  was  sold  to  a  new 
corporation  formed  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  owned  by 
Carmage  Walls  and  T.  Eugene 
Worrell. 


Sulzberger  Cited 

C.  W.  Post  College  on  Long 
Island  conferred  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  on  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany. 


War  Bulletins 
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tern  special  between  bites  of 
lamb,  eggplant  and  summer 
squash.  His  final  phone  call  of 
the  night  was  to  Christian. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  6, 
brought  a  new  information 
crisis.  Cairo  Radio,  seeking  a 
scapegoat  for  military  disaster, 
was  trumpeting  accusations  that 
American  planes  had  been  in 
action  with  Israeli  forces.  Once 
again  Johnson  called  on  Rusk  to 
face  tv  cameras  and  reporters. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  display¬ 
ing  little  of  his  natural  amiabil¬ 
ity,  labeled  the  charge  false  and 
malicious. 

More  News 

Rusk  was  back  at  the  White 
House  in  early  afternoon,  to  con¬ 
fer  over  lunch  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  McNamara,  Rostow  and 
Christian.  Tom  Johnson  inter¬ 
rupted  this  session,  bringing  in 
reports  from  AP,  UPI  and 
Reuters  that  three  Arab  nations, 
including  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  had  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States 
and  were  expelling  American 
nationals.  The  conferees  spent 
little  time  discussing  these  de¬ 
velopments,  however;  their  at¬ 
tention  was  centered  on  efforts 
to  gain  adoption  of  a  cease-fire 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

Tom  Johnson  figured  in  an¬ 
other  episode  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon  that  demonstrated  both  the 
President’s  impatience  and  his 
concern  about  the  content  of 
press  briefings.  The  chief  execu¬ 
tive  phoned  young  Johnson  to 
relay  information  he  wanted  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  impending  brief¬ 
ing.  The  press  aide  was  not 
immediately  available.  The 
President  phoned  again  49 
minutes  later  (the  briefing  had 
been  held  in  the  interim)  and 
demanded  to  know’  why  his  first 
call  had  not  been  returned.  Tom 
Johnson  explained  that  the 
White  House  switchboard  had 
informed  him  the  chief  executive 
could  not  be  disturbed.  Without 
mincing  words,  the  President 
gave  instructions  that  in  times 
like  these,  he  expected  to  receive 
all  urgent  calls  from  members 
of  his  staff. 

Meiisages  to  ^'idows 

At  4:27  p.m.,  the  President 
received  an  urgent  call,  this  one 
from  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  at  the  U.N.  Goldberg 
reported  that  agreement  on  a 
cease-fire  resolution  seemed  as¬ 
sured.  Delighted,  Johnson  sum¬ 
moned  Christian  to  help  him 
draft  a  statement  to  be  issued 
after  the  formal  Security  Coun¬ 


cil  vote.  Then  the  President 
called  a  secretary  to  his  bed¬ 
room,  where  he  had  gone  for  his 
regular  afternoon  rest,  and 
dictated  messages  of  condolences 
to  the  widows  of  the  two  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  killed  in  the  war: 
producer  Ted  Yates  of  NBC  and 
Life  photographer  Paul  Schut- 
zer. 

Johnson  was  back  in  the  office 
wing  of  the  White  House,  in  the 
room  occupied  by  his  four  secre¬ 
taries,  when  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  adopted  the  cease-fire  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  watched  the  vote  on 
television,  then  informed  Chris¬ 
tian  he  would  make  a  live  tv 
appearance  to  read  his  reaction 
statement. 

The  press  secretary  hurried 
away  to  arrange  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  live  cameras  in  the 
White  House  movie  theater,  un¬ 
used  by  tv  since  July  29,  1966 
when  Johnson  had  jubilantly  an¬ 
nounced  an  airline  strike  settle¬ 
ment  that  subsequently  was  re¬ 
pudiated  by  union  members. 
(The  television  networks  had 
decided  months  earlier  to  aban¬ 
don  daily  staffing  of  the  theater- 
studio  because  Johnson’s  infre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  facilities  did 
not  justify  the  expense  involved.) 

‘I  Want  to  Follow  Him' 

At  7:45  p.m.,  Christian  told 
Johnson  the  cameras  were  ready. 
The  President,  watching  tv 
coverage  of  the  Security  Council 
proceedings,  waved  a  hand  at 
the  screen  and  noted  that  the 
Soviet  representative,  Nikolai 
Fedorenko,  was  speaking.  “I 
want  to  follow  him,”  said  John¬ 
son,  setting  out  for  the  control 
room  adjoining  the  theater. 

Confusion  followed.  Johnson 
switched  signals  and  announced 
he  would  make  his  statement  on 
video  tape  for  later  use,  so  he 
could  go  about  his  business. 
Then,  noticing  that  Fedorenko 
had  finished,  he  said  he  would 
make  a  live  appearance  at  once. 
Unfortunately  he  began  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  8  p.m. 
station  break.  And  his  sudden 
appearance  meant  that  some 
networks  were  unable  to  give 
him  a  proper  introduction. 

These  were  not  the  only 
hitches,  either.  Difficulties  with 
a  prompting  device  caused  a 
thin  white  line  to  cross  Johnson’s 
face  on  the  screen.  Moreover, 
the  President  had  appeared  with 
such  scant  notice  that  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  had  been  unable  to  reach 
the  theater.  Christian  asked  the 
President  to  read  the  statement 
again.  He  agreed. 

Mrs.  Johnson  later  complained 
to  her  husband  that,  although 
she  was  watching  tv  at  the  time, 
she  caught  “only  four  sen¬ 
tences.”  Actually,  the  President 
read  only  six  sentences.  But  in 


any  case,  his  appearance  had 
been  mishandled,  largely  because 
of  his  own  haste. 

Later  that  evening,  Johnson 
made  another  appearance  before 
tv  cameras,  but  the  public  never 
saw  it.  Dan  Rather  of  CBS,  the 
only  network  still  manned  at  the 
White  House  after  dark,  was 
talking  over  a  closed  circuit  to 
his  bureau  chief.  Bill  Small, 
when  Johnson  and  Lady  Bird 
emerged  from  the  office  w’ing. 
The  Johnsons  strolled  down  the 
driveway,  then  retraced  their 
steps  and,  in  the  full  glare  of 
floodlights,  stopped  to  chat  with 
Rather.  The  President,  in  an 
expansive  mood  because  of  the 
U.N.  vote,  made  some  remarks 
of  genuine  substance,  perhaps 
unaware  that  his  every  word 
and  gesture  was  being  recorded 
on  videotape.  A  short  while  later 
CBS  got  a  call  from  the  White 
House,  requesting  that  the  film 
be  scrapped.  The  network 
already  had  decided  Johnson  did 
not  intend  his  appearance  to  be 
broadcast. 

That,  then,  is  how  it  went 
with  Johnson  and  the  press 
during  two  days  of  war.  And 
the  rest  of  the  week  saw  no 
diminution  of  the  President’s 
concern  about  press  relations.  In 
fact,  Thursday,  June  8,  pro¬ 
duced  the  biggest  news  of  the 
week  out  of  the  White  House: 
an  official  acknowledgement  that 
Johnson  and  Kosygin  had  been 
using  the  Washington-Moscow 
“hot  line”  for  the  first  time 
during  a  period  of  crisis.  The 
Soviets  were  not  happy  about 
Johnson’s  decision  to  make  this 
disclosure.  He  and  Christian 
justified  the  action  on  grounds 
the  story  was  beginning  to 
“leak.” 

A  Significant  Aspect 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  White  House  press  re¬ 
lations  during  the  week  of  war 
was  a  negative  one:  nothing 
w’as  done  to  widen  the  “credibil¬ 
ity  gap.”  If  information  was 
scarce,  misinformation  was 
more  scarce.  If  Christian  pro¬ 
vided  no  substantive  details 
about  behind-the-scenes  diplo¬ 
macy,  he  did  report  regularly 
on  who  was  conferring  with  the 
President. 

Incredibility  and  crises  usually 
have  coexisted  at  the  White 
House.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Panama  in  1964,  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965  and,  on  a  more 
or  less  continuing  basis,  Viet¬ 
nam.  Even  with  Vietnam,  how¬ 
ever,  cries  of  “credibility  gap” 
would  appear  to  have  become 
muted  in  recent  months.  There 
maj’  therefore  be  some  enduring 
significance  in  the  manner  in 
which  Johnson  and  Christian 
handled  press  relations  during 
the  Middle  East  fighting. 


It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that 
crises  normally  have  produced 
loud  complaints  from  the  White 
House  about  the  way  the  press 
has  done  its  job.  These  were 
minimal  and  peripheral  this 
time.  In  the  main,  nobody  got 
mad  at  anybody.  Considering  the 
rocky  path  Johnson  has  navi¬ 
gated  in  his  dealings  with  the 
press,  that’s  news  in  itself. 

• 

Obituary 

Frank  B.  Woodford,  64,  for¬ 
mer  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press;  deputy 
city  treasurer  of  Detroit;  June 
17. 

*  *  • 

Frank  Hearn  Sr.,  56,  circu¬ 
lation  promoter  with  Silbertson 
Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  June  18. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Constance  Black,  77, 
widow  of  Harry  Black,  former 
chairman  of  A.  S.  Abell  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers;  June  11. 

*  *  * 

Haydn  S.  Pearson,  66, 
“Country  Correspondence”  col¬ 
umnist;  June  7. 

«  *  4> 

James  E.  Edmonds,  63,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
El  Centro  (Calif.)  Imperial 
Valley  News;  public  relations 
counsellor;  June  9. 

*  *  * 

F.  Rudolph  Miller,  70,  re¬ 
tired  business  manager  of  the 
Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News; 
June  13. 

«  ♦  « 

James  W.  Bratten,  61,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  executive  on  the 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star 
and  San  Diego  Union-Tribune; 
June  11. 

«  «  « 

William  D.  Haines,  86,  for¬ 
mer  controller.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations;  June  9. 

*  4>  * 

David  Hamlin,  52,  reporter 
for  the  Dodge  City  (Kans.) 
Globe;  June  14. 

«  «  ♦ 

James  F.  Donovan,  writer 
and  editor  for  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service;  former  UPI 

reporter  in  Washington;  June 
16. 

*  4t  * 

John  L.  Shepherd  Jr.,  38,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily;  June 
16. 

*  *  * 

George  G.  Shor,  82,  director 
of  plans  and  research  for  the 
American  Weekly,  Hearst  sup¬ 
plement,  from  1929  to  19M 

when  he  retired;  June  20. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Knefler,  58,  Los  Angeles 
Times  copy  editor;  recently. 
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Large  Press  Site 
tleadied  at  Spaceport 


Kennedy  Space  Center,  Fla. 

The  most  sophisticated  press 
site  in  the  world  is  being  built 
to  the  tune  of  half  a  million  U.S. 
dollars  supplied  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  (NASA)  at  Launch  Com¬ 
plex  39. 

Complex  39  Press  Site,  with 
the  spaceport  Vehicle  Assembly 
Building,  the  world’s  largest 
building  in  volume,  as  its  dra¬ 
matic  backdrop,  will  have  news 
media  personnel  discovering  an 
electric  power  facility  and  com¬ 
munications  set-up  unequalled 
any  place. 

A  huge  covered  and  tiered 
grandstand,  seating  350  com¬ 
fortably,  personal  jack  outlets 
for  telephone,  and  power  for  re¬ 
corders  have  been  provided  at 
each  seat. 

Electric  power — 750  KW, 
enough  electricity  to  keep  an 
active  city  of  40,000  in  opera¬ 
tion,  will  be  provided.  About 
1,000  telephone  lines  will  permit 
direct  dialing  service  to  any 
point  in  the  free  world,  “col¬ 
lect,”  said  Lindy  Davis,  deputy 
chief.  Public  Information  Office 
t  NASA. 

Scheer’s  Dream 

This  unusual  press  site, 
planned  to  provide  the  working 
press  with  unparalleled  views 
of  the  Apollo-Satum  5  manned 
launch  program,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  moon  launches,  was  the 
dream  child  of  Julian  Scheer, 
assistant  administrator.  Public 
Affairs  NASA. 

Scheer,  a  former  newsman, 
and  one  time  Public  Affairs 
chief,  NASA,  knew  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  space  program  would 
have  to  bring  more,  and  more 
of  the  working  press  into  the 
KSC  area,  and  that  much  more 
[  than  just  a  viewing  stand  would 
be  needed. 

Facilities  at  this  newest  press 
site  will  be  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  40  mobile  press 
units  expected  to  be  per¬ 
manently  installed  on  the  900  x 
,  300  feet  of  space  allotted  them. 

These  units  are  owned  by  var- 
.  ious  press  organizations. 

Western  Union  will  provide  a 
mobile  unit  for  direct  filing  of 
copy,  and  there  will  be  mobile 
telephone  pay  booth  units 
brought  in  by  the  local  phone 
company  for  visiting  press 
members  on  a  one-time  assign- 
1  ment. 

A  public  address  system  to 
every  point  on  the  site  will  be 
wired  for  hookup  in  every 
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trailer,  the  tv  networks  pool  and 
to  the  News  Centers  in  Cocoa 
Beach,  Washington,  Huntsville, 
the  Launch  Control  Center,  and 
the  Mission  Control  Center. 

NASA  officials  can  talk  to  all 
the  News  Centers  at  one  time 
on  a  technical  circuit  cue. 

The  PA  system  is  also  avail¬ 
able  to  be  hooked  up  to  various 
local  wire  service  offices  off  the 
site  in  the  Cocoa  Beach  area. 

Accommodations  for  1,000 

A  thousand  news  people  can 
be  accommodated  at  the  new 
site  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,  after  being  accredited  at 
the  NASA  Cocoa  Beach  News 
Center.  At  that  check-in  time 
press  members  can  arrange  for 
the  telephone  facilities.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  major  services  will 
maintain  their  phones  monthly. 
A  systems  box  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  grandstand  seating 
area  that  can  be  locked  when 
the  site  is  closed. 

Medical  aid,  sanitation  facili¬ 
ties,  and  a  food  canteen  will  be 
available. 

Another  unusual  provision  is 
that  technical  support  members 
of  the  launch  team  will  leave 
their  posts  at  the  count-down 
and  go  to  the  fall  back  area — 
directly  behind  the  press  site. 
This  gives  the  press  front  edge 
viewing  space  right  up  to  what 
is  considered  the  safety  bound¬ 
ary. 

NSA’s  PIO  booth  housing 
the  PA  system  is  next  to  the 
grandstand,  giving  those  offi¬ 
cials  exactly  the  same  view  the 
press  has. 

Davis  said  “we  have  tried 
anticipating  every  press  need — 
knowing  full  well  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible.” 

The  site  is  14  feet  above  sea 
level  on  the  88,000  acres  of  the 
spaceport.  The  first  use  of  this 
site  will  be  for  the  501  shot — 
Apollo-Saturn  unmanned  flight. 


Haney  Says  Space 
Writing  Is  Neglected 

Akron,  0. 

Paul  Haney,  NASA  public  in¬ 
formation  officer;  told  members 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  here  that 
he  was  surprised  that  a  hard 
core  of  space  writer  specialists 
has  not  been  developed.  He  said 
he  thought  there  were  no  more 
than  30  good  writers  on  space. 
He  contrasted  this  with  some 
600  sports  writers  who  showed 
up  in  Houston  recently  for  a 
Cassius  Clay  fight. 
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Heads  Up...  Summer  C^me 

Hei'e’s  a  game  for  every  news  room  in  the  country. 

Bill  Hines,  space  and  science  writer  for  the  Washington 
Star,  started  it.  He  got  to  thinking  about  the  copy  readers. 
“Hell,”  he  said  with  unusual  restraint,  “they’re  always  writ¬ 
ing  heads  for  our  stories.  Why  don’t  we  write  stories  to  go 
with  their  heads.” 

A  Midwestern  lady  had  sworn  to  give  up  golf,  and  then 
had  entered  one  more  tournament  and  had  won.  The  head¬ 
line  read: 

Triumph  Makes 
Mrs.  Bilich  Glad 
She  Broke  Vow 

The  story: 

Mrs.  Sam  Bilich  of  nearby  Peoria  Heights  had  something 
to  be  thankful  for  today. 

“My  husband  and  I  were  out  at  the  country  club  last 
weekend,”  she  related,  “and  this  fellow  kept  bugging  me 
about  going  to  bed  with  him. 

“I  told  him  I  was  married,  but  he  said  to  forget  about  my 
husband  and  he’d  give  me  a  lovely  present.  So  I  succiunbed. 

“Sure  enough,  he  gave  me  this  lovely  little  sports  car. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  a  Triumph.  I  sure  am  glad  I  broke 
my  vow.” 

Someone  suggested  that  it  may  be  the  first  typed  graffiti. 

Since  his  first  example,  more  have  sprouted  furiously 
on  the  Star  news  room  bulletin  board  just  outside  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  office. 

For  one  thing,  the  Washington  Senators  traded  for  a 
player  who  wanted  to  play  for  Baltimore.  His  last  name  is 
the  same  as  Star  City  Editor  Sid  Epstein.  The  headline: 

Epstein  Misses  by  Mere  40  Miles 

The  story : 

Well-known  Washington  newspaperman  Sidney  Epstein, 
missing  for  three  days,  was  found  early  this  morning  in  a 
wooded  area  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  after  an  all-night 
search  by  Boy  Scouts,  State  Police  and  volunteer  firemen. 

Epstein,  somewhat  bedraggled  but  in  good  spirits,  was 
located  near  the  tiny  community  of  Morganza,  Md.,  about 
40  miles  southeast  of  Washington. 

Epstein  had  last  been  heard  from  early  Monday,  when 
he  hastily  left  the  newsroom  of  the  Evening  Star  to  check 
on  the  report  of  a  holdup  at  a  7-11  store  at  14th  and  V 
Streets  NE.  “I  think  1  made  a  wrong  turn  on  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,”  he  said. 


THE  COLONIALS,  a  new  comic  strip  by  Larry  Wetherholt,  left, 
and  George  Richards  comas  to  life  on  the  drawing  boards  in  the 
Inkwell  Studios  in  Illinois.  It  will  be  distributed  through  Gordon 
Langley  Hall  News  Service  and  Syndicate,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
creators  of  the  strip  have  worked  together  in  advertising. 


Governor-General 
Opens  Press  Club 

Ottawa 

Governor-General  Michener, 
operating  a  100-year-old  hand 
press,  produced  his  own  procla¬ 
mation  June  16  officially  opening 
the  new  quarters  of  the  National 
Press  Club  of  Canada. 

Performing  for  a  capacity 
turnout  of  representatives  of  the 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal 


governments  and  club  members, 
Michener  deftly  rolled  his  proc¬ 
lamation  off  the  old  print  press. 

He  accepted  a  gold  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club  from  its  presi¬ 
dent,  William  MacPherson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen,  then  promptly  addressed  the 
gathering  as  “fellow  members.” 

Largest  Bar 

The  press  club  is  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building  on  Well¬ 


ington  Street,  facing  the  West 
Block  on  Parliament  Hill.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  club  was  located  on 
Elgin  Street,  overlooking  Con¬ 
federation  Square. 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  joshed 
reporters  for  now  having  “the 
longest  bar  in  the  world.” 

The  premises  feature  dark, 
wood  panelling,  a  light  green 
rug,  modern  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  with  bright  orange  and 
blue  lounge  chairs. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Well-equipped  offset-letterpress  combi, 
nation  shop,  near  recreational  areas, 
yet  farm  and  industrial  area;  climate 
exceptional.  Man  and  wife  team  now 
taking  $11,700  income.  Gross  $36,000. 
Priced  at  $30,000  for  quick  action; 
only  $8,000  down.  This  one  will  sell 
quickly  I  Hurry  1  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806.  Ph. :  633-1361. 


DEATH  necessitates  prompt  sale  of 
prosperous,  old-established  weekly 
newspaper-shopper  combination  in 
growing  New  Jersey  suburban  area. 
Grossing  well  over  $100,000.  Might 
help  finance  well  qualih^  buyer  if 
necessary.  Box  1088,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST  NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Negotiations 
for  the 

Sale  and  Purchase 
of  the 

Galveston  (Texas) 

DAILY  NEWS 

Texas  City  (Texas) 

DAILY  SUN 
and 

NEWS-SUN  TODAY 

were  conducted  by 

BILL  MATTHEW 
Newspaper  Broker 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive 
Dunedin,  Florida,  33528 

☆  ☆☆☆☆ 

Explore  the  possibilities  of 
selling  your  property  on  a 
completely  confidential  basis 
without  and  obligation,  of 
course. 

☆  ☆☆☆☆ 

Call  or  write: 

BILL  MATTHEW 
Newspaper  Broker 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive 
Dunedin,  Florida,  33528 

AC  (813)  733-2966 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write;  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  Florida 
32401. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Ekistem  states 
W.  B.  GRIMEIS  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.  C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years’  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave..  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  349-7422. 
“America’s  #1  Newspaper  Broker." 


CONFIDENTIAL  INPORMA’HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEGOTIA’TORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I>ai>er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3357. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCTA’TES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1761 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Si>ecialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WESTE3RN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Ariz.,  ! 
85201.  Ph;  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952.  | 


Newspaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PURCTHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph. :  273-3670. 


OFFSET  CONVERSION  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Get  expert  advice.  Write  Vic 
Leiker,  Tabloid  Litho.,  Box  177,  Gar¬ 
wood,  N.J.  07027. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


Hi^tRT  A’TTACK— SACnilFlCE! 
Money-making  business  including  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M ;  sell  $50M ;  $10M 
down.  Letterpress,  Zone  3.  Box  718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CULVER  (IND.)  WEEKLY:  also 
shopper:  w/without  plant.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Culver  Press  (AC  219)  842-3377. 


DAILY  —  ZONE  9 
PUBLISHER  RETIRING.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive  ownership  to 
continue  development  of  major  news¬ 
paper  in  desirable  growth  area.  $200,- 
(H)0  cash  down.  Box  996,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SO.  CALIF.  WEEKLY  GROUP.  Ideal 
location — great  potential.  $75,000  down. 
Box  1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
High  retail  sales.  Vigorous  publisher 
could  increase  present  $79,000  gross. 
Letterpress.  Prosperous  farm  area. 
Only  $22,000  down.  ’This  is  a  builder’s 
opportunity!  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806.  Ph. :  533-1361. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER,  New  England 
area.  Gross  $50M  yearly.  Other  inter¬ 
ests.  Excellent  potential.  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGAL  WEEKLY  grossing  $2M 
monthly  in  Montana.  Sell  under  gross. 
Write:  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Larson.  309 
Kensington.  Missoula.  Mont.  59801. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  CALIF.  WKLY 
in  growth  area.  Available  below  gross. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
newspaperman.  Financing  negotiable. 
Box  1094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE: 


A  BEAR  BY  THE  TAIL 


Michigan's  only  weekly  devoted  to 
the  State's  #2  industry — tourism, 
with  coverage  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  hunting,  fishing,  bird-watch¬ 
ing,  camping,  conservation,  pollu¬ 
tion,  natural  resources,  in  the  #\ 
State  in  the  U.S.  in  hunting  li¬ 
cense  sales. 

Sophisticated  coverage  with  in- 
depth  reporting,  a  national  repu¬ 
tation,  quoted  editorials  and 
columns.  Covering  a  gold-rush 
area  of  exploding  outdoor  inter¬ 
est. 

Too  big  for  owner  who  started 
paper  in  1953  alone,  and  is  still 
getting  it  out  alone.  Circulation 
largest  in  weekly  field  in  northern 
%  of  State.  Located  in  major 
recreation  area.  Printing  con¬ 
tracted.  No  physical  assets. 

Emphasis  has  been  on  circulation. 
Ready  now  with  8,000  circulation 
for  national  advertising,  offset, 
color.  Gross  $37,000  in  1966. 

This  is  for  a  buyer  with  a  Lord 
Thompson's  know-how,  money  and 
ability  to  cash  in  on  sky-rocketing 
Michigan  recreation.  Too  big  for 
a  man/wife  team. 

For  details,  write: 

Post  Office  Box  37 
Roscommon,  Michigan  48653 


Publications  For  Sale 

LEADING  ALASKAN  ’TRAVELGUIM 
publication.  0)ntains  advertising:  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellwt 
earning  i>otential  for  someone  wiw 
sales  and  publications  experienM  wto 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  991,  Editor  a 
Publisher. 


SMALL,  15-YEAR-OLD  TRADE  niM- 
azine  netting  $10,000  per  year.  No  edi¬ 
torial  problems.  Can  be  published  sW- 
where.  Box  1091.  Elditor  A  Publisr 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WANTED:  NEWSPAPER  LISTINGS 
We  have  inquiries  for  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  We  have 
sold  four  of  our  first  five  listingrs  this 
year.  We  have  active  clients  for  all 
sizes  of  newspapers.  Our  20  years’  ac¬ 
tive  service  is  your  eruarantee  for  quick 
action.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92806.  (AC  714)  533-1361, 
day  or  night. 


MAN,  34,  looking  for  proud  weekly  or 
small  daily  owner  interested  in  selling 
to  responsible  person  now  or  later. 
Cash  limited,  ^ferences.  Box  1081, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AG  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

HAMILTON  electric  page  storage  cabi¬ 
net:  stores  20  full  pages.  Terrific  space- 
saver.  Going  offset  so  we'll  sell  at  $700, 
Lapeer  County  Press.  Lapeer,  Mich. 
48446.  Ph.:  (AC  313)  664-2961. 


NEW  PHOTON  COLD-TYPE  & 
GOSS  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 

releases  modem  composing 
room  equipment  of 
Democrat  Publishing  Co., 
Sedalia,  Missouri 
Release  Date  July  First 
2  Linotype  Comets 
Linotype  Models  29,  30,  31,  33,  36 
Ludlow  No.’s  4049  &  11309 
Modern  Ludlow  mats  in  series 
Elrod  No.’s  F-806-G  &  F-6117-E 
with  extensive  mold  layout 
2  Hammond  Glider  saws 
Wesel  electric  pi'oof  press 
Nolan  proof  press  No.  3 
Hamilton  electric  page  cabinet 
Photo-Lathe  No.  157-PL-lA 
Carlson  shell  plate  finisher 
Morrison  slug  stripper 
Hamilton  steel  cabinets 
and  6-foot  makeup  tables 
Personal  inspection  invited 
TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III.  60667 


UNOTYPE  COMET  300,  #3196 
with  brand  new  TOU  and  Perforator, 
mat  detector,  automatic  pi  stacker,  all 
electrical  devices.  Will  sacrifice.  Cos¬ 
mos  Press,  143  W.  20  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10011.  (212)  CH  3-1402. 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  1*007 

Engraving  Equipment 

GOING  OFESETT,  so  we’ll  sacrifice  our 
mgraving  plant.  Package  price  of  only 
W60  gives  you  16  x  18  Tasope  etcher. 
NuArc  rapid  printer,  burn-in  stove, 
whirler.  Niagara  foot  shear, 
ATP  saw,  film  drying  cabinet,  dip  tank. 
First  check  takes  it.  Lapeer  CJounty 
Press.  Box  220,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446. 
Ph.:  (AC  313)  664-2961. 


TOR  SALE:  PHOTO-LATHE  12"  x 
18"  in  good  condition.  First  $1,000  takes 
«•  F.o.b.  Willoughby,  Ohio,  (jontact 
Bob  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald,  88879 
Hentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  CHiio  44094. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Mailroom  Equipment 


HESS  &  BARKER  3-station  newspaper 
stuffer.  A-1.  Now  in  operation,  but 
new  press  will  make  unnecessary,  $2,- 
500  f.o.b.  Lapeer,  Michigan.  Will  de¬ 
liver  and  install  for  $400  plus  10c  per 
mile.  Lapeer  County  Press,  Box  220, 
Lapeer,  Mich.  48446.  (AC  313)  664-2961. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  i  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

LAST  WEEK  OF  LIQUIDATION 

2— G2-2  Intertypes.  #’8  12313-IS490 

with  automatic  quadders,  Mohr  saws, 
elec,  pot,  1 — 72  and  1 — 90  channel  mag-  j 

azine  . $1760.00  ea. 

12  fonts  mats,  18,  24,  30,  36  and 

42-pt . $60.00  ea. 

Model  "E”  Elrod,  #F4462E,  elec,  pot, 

12  molds  . $1600.00 

12 — Lower-split  72  channel  magazines  j 
_ $30.00  ea.  j 

2-Ton  Kemp  Immersion-type  gas  fur¬ 
nace  with  motorized  pump  connected  to 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  curved  plate 
caster  and  finisher,  vacuum  back 

....$1600.00 

Model  326G  Vandercook  electric  proof 

press,  full  page  26x27  . $1600.00 

Goss  Model  45R  mat  roller,  12-speed 
_ $1800.00 

Misc.  chases,  galley  cabinets,  turtles, 
routers,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 

Representative  on  premises 
CORN  BELT  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

226  St.  Clair  Avenue 
Elast  St.  Louis.  Illinois  62201 

BEST  OFFER— Hoe  heavy  duty 
Planer;  Nolan  water-cooled  pig  caster 
(gas);  Hammond  Glider  Trim-O-Saw 
#12773 ;  Ben  Franklin  saw;  Morrison 
slug  stripper  #2410 ;  Duplex  Model  E 
press  (excellent  running  condition  on 
ground  floor),  with  63  chases;  BL-70 
Fairchild  Cadet  Scanograver;  several 
tons  of  metal;  assorted  1 -2-3-4  column 
galleys.  Beacon  Pub.  Co.,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754.  (AC  617)  897-2012. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-f  kEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  In  USA.  All  (Jolors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-8566 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44808 

’•PEERLESS  PERFORATCTR  TAPE” 
Superior  quality,  priced  no  higher  than 
ordinary  tapesi  Buff  and  white, 
wide  (ri)  $.31  per  roll  for  8*  and  $.93 
for  14".  Cartons  only,  F.O.B.  Mill. 
Send  order  now  to; 

AL  Q.  ELLINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Box  2811,  Birmingham,  Ala.  36212 


Presses  &  Machinery 

6-UNIT  SCOTT  high-speed  press.  Dou¬ 
ble  3  to  2  Folder.  E\ill  width  all  re¬ 
versible.  21  %"  cut-off,  with  stereo, 
spare  parts,  extra  drive  motor.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Sale  or  lease  with  some 
volume,  ample  space,  2  docks.  Versatile 
press  from  all  black  to  4  colors  both 
sides.  Ideal  for  comics,  circulars,  or 
newspapers.  P.O.  Box  218,  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  01845.  (AC  617)  685-6128; 
eves.  476-4684. 


_,<llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli, 

1 4-UnitSuperDUPLEXPress  | 

E  Very  good  condition,  compiete  Z 
S  with  controls,  extra  60  hp.  E 
=  motor,  assorted  gears,  parts,  ~ 
E  plate  carts,  etc.  Make  us  an  ^ 
=  offer.  = 

—  Contact  C.  A.  Porter  = 

E  The  Telegraph-Herald  • 

~  Dubuque,  Iowa  52002  Z 


Presses  &  Machinery 


24-Page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press 

with  full  4-page  Color  Hump 
Reversed  %  Unit  on  Hump  and 
#2  Unit,  Color  fountains  and 
compensators  for  color  from 
any  unit.  Special  Micarta  Drive 
and  Slip  Gears;  V-Block  brakes, 
many  other  extras. 

Two  to  One  Model 
Outstanding  Condition 

AVAILABLE  JAN.  1,  1968 

!  With  or  Without 

i  Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  303-242-5050  Collect 

Or  Write  Preston  Walker 
WALKER  INVESTMENT  CO., 
P.O.  Box  687 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  81501 


Presses  &  Machinery 


24  PP.  SCXJTT  PRESS.  23A"  cutoff, 
double  color  hump,  quarter  folder, 
quick  lockup  cylinders.  A"  plates,  runs 
beautiful  4  color  circulars,  ideal  for 
small  daily  or  central  plant  for  week¬ 
lies.  This  press  now  in  storage  with 
every  piece  including  frames  and  cyl¬ 
inders  on  skids  or  wheels.  Bargain 
priced  to  save  storage  bill.  We’ll  load 
it  on  your  trucks  free.  Contact  Press, 
120  N.  Main  Street,  Elast  St.  Louis, 
III.  (618)  271-1480. 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGB  DUPLE3X  TUBULAR,  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22%*  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  24- 
page  press — 6  units.  CJurrently  printing 
58-M  weekly.  Upper  and  lower  folders 
(lA  and  %  fold).  Self-contained  paper- 
roll  hoist  (6  roll  cap.)  ;  all  related 
stereo  equipment.  Six-year  new  upper 
Balloon  Former.  Available  Sept.  18.  ‘67. 
Write  to:  Tom  Bennett,  Cien.  Mgr., 
Magnificat,  631  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  14202,  or  call  collect  (716)  854- 
2354. 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular 

Reversed  Color  Unit 
Folder,  ’/2  &  'A  page 

Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Stereotype  Equipment 

TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  ”as  is”  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

(Since  1910) 

1720  CTherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AG  816)  BA  1-9060 

Wanted  to  Buy 

LATE  MODEK.  VARITYPE  Headliner 


MODEL  ”E”  DUPLEX  8-page  press, 
year  1946.  AC  motor;  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  Sept.  John  Griffiths  (3o., 
Inc.,  420  Lexingrton  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y,  16017. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

HOB  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — A<j 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  (X)LOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23-9/16 — Color  Cylinder— 3 
Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICmON  | 

22%— 6  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)— 3 
Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS  - - ^  7  2 

12  Units— 22%— 4  Folders— Skip  Slit-  Wanted  to  Buy 

ters — Color  Stripers — 4  DC  Group  - - — - 

Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM-  LATE  MODEL  VARITYPE  Headliner 
PETTE  STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal  and  plastic  Headliner  fonts;  also  used 
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Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — (jolor  (Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — %  and 
%  Folder  — AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STHIREIO — Turtles — (Phases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — V4  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  R  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Friden  Justowriter.  Box  961,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

USED  4X5  PHOTO  ENLARGER; 
also  handling  smaller  negatives.  Lau¬ 
ren  Ashley  Smith,  407  Wilson  Bldg., 
Clinton,  Iowa  52732. 

4  OR  6-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS 
In  good  condition ;  color  controls.  By 
mid-Aug.  Box  890,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

WILL  BUY  OR  TRADE:  Have  Ludlow 
#6531,  gas  pot ;  need  electric.  Will  buy 
or  trade  p<k  or  entire  machine.  Bill 
Jobe,  Production  Supt.,  The  Florence 
Times,  Florence,  Ala.  36630. 

LUDLOW  with  electric  pot,  late  model 
and  30  fonts  mats ;  Elrod  Model  K  and 
10  molds;  Ronelt  electric  1000-lb.  fur¬ 
nace  and  water-cooled  mold.  Box  1037, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Administrative 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Classified  Advertising 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
I  Order  Blank 


1  Name - 

1  Address - 

S  City - 

1  State - /ip  Code. 

I  By - 

I  ClassificatiQ.i _ 

I  Copy - 


I  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY... 

g  to  join  top  management  team  of  a 
g  dynamic,  prORressive  Ohio-based  com- 
m  pany  in  the  communications  fieid. 

=  We  have  an  immediate  openinR  for  the 
g  right  man  to  direct  a  12-member  display 
^  advertising  staff  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
g  largest  group  of  suburban  newspapers. 

g  If  you  have  a  proven  record  in  sales 
g  and  administration  and  are  accustomed 
=  to  high  earnings,  this  could  be  the 
g  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  The  right 
=  man  can  virtually  write  his  own  ticket 
M  with  a  company  going  places  in  the 
g  newspaper,  radio,  television  and  CATV 
g  industries. 

g  Don’t  waste  your  time,  or  ours,  unless 
S  you  are  now  in  the  $16,000  to  $18,000 
=  a  year  bracket  and  qualified  to  make 
s  more — much  more.  If  you  are  not  now 
g  ^  in  that  earnings  category  but  have  a 
g  I  proven  record  that  can  beai  rigid  in- 
g  I  vestigation,  we  will  be  glad  to  consider 
g  your  application, 

g  Send  complete  details  in  first  letter. 
H  No  phone  calls,  please. 

§  Contact 

g  Robert  Burdock,  Publisher 

j  THE  SPECTATOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Q  A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 

g  Ohio  Radio 

g  2465  W.  Broad  Street 

S  Columbus,  Ohio  43204 


i  [  CALIFORNIA  MANAGEMENT  MAN  I 
=  Enthusiastic,  energetic  and  knowledge- 
g  I  able  in  revenue  producing  areas.  Bear- 
=  j  ish  and  dogmatic  with  costs.  Complete 
g  ^  experience,  education,  family,  salary 
=  I  progressions  and  expectations  first  let- 
=  I  ter.  Box  1060,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPOR’TUNITY  for  top- 
notch,  ambitious  display  advertising 
layout  man.  Daily  paper  in  Pacific 
Northwest  20,000  circulation  publishing 
200  pages  weekly.  Only  experienced 
man  to  be  considered,  prefer  age 
bracket  of  25-35,  must  furnish  clean 
bill  of  health  with  physical  examina¬ 
tion  required.  This  opening  offers  top 
pay,  bonus,  medical  and  life  insurance 
plan,  pension  and  profit  sharing  plan. 
Substantial  growth  confronts  commun¬ 
ity  and  the  newspaper  so  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  staff.  Moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance  provided.  All  replies  in  strict¬ 
est  of  confidence.  Box  1033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  SALESMAN  —  Ag- 
gressive  young  man  with  either  dis¬ 
play  or  classified  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  wanted  for  Area  2  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Good  salary — very  generous 
bonuses — car  mileage  allowance  and 
fringes.  Can  advance  if  you  prove 
yourself.  Send  full  resume  with  first 
letter.  Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Display  Advertising 

I  WE  NEED  A  HUSTLER 

j  for  directing  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  large  Michigan  weekly.  Pleas¬ 
ant  community — youthful  management 
and  staff.  Will  pay  $8,000  for  man  with 
I  creative  ideas  and  organizational  tal- 
i  ents.  Give  references,  background, 
when  writing.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


j  AGGRESSIVE  AD  DIRECTOR,  experi- 
j  enced  and  well-rounded  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising;  strong  on  training 
and  organizational  procedures.  Age  36 
to  45.  We  offer  an  excellent  future  to 
one  who  can  meet  our  standards.  Zone 
3.  Resume  requested  in  detail.  Refer¬ 
ences.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 
Box  1028,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


1  ASSOCIATION  ASS’T.  MANAGER  — 
^  New  England  regional  association  has 
g  opening  for  a  trainee  with  a  degree  in 
g  Industrial  Relations  or  related  and  some 
^  I  experience.  Will  have  both  labor  and  as- 
=  sociation  duties.  Give  qualifications  in 
g  i  full  in  first  letter.  NEW  ENGLAND 
g  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION, 
=;  Rm.  527,  340  Main  St.,  Worcester, 
g  '  Mass.  01608. 


g  THRIVING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  1  needs 
g  hardworking  man  for  Advertising  Man- 
=  I  ager  and  general  administration, 
g  I  Proven  suburban  newspaper  selling  a 
g  j  must.  Minimum  salary:  $10,000.  Send 
g  I  resume  and  outline  of  a  program  of 
=  action  to:  M.  L.  Freedman.  55  West 
g  [  11th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011. 


g  j  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small 
g  i  West  Coast  daily,  $16,000  per  year 
g  '  plus  incentive  bonus.  Apply  if  you  are 
g  j  currently  employed,  qualified  by 
g  I  newspaper  exi>erience,  and  are  between 
=  i  30  and  45  years  old.  Send  resume  to 
g  I  Box  1095,  l^itor  &  Publisher.  All  in- 
g  ;  quiries  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 


=  □  AMign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  repilea  dally 

S  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MGR. 


5  '  wanted  for  18,009  Indiana  daily.  Fine 
g  j  opportunity  for  man  now  running  de- 
=  partment  on  smaller  paper,  or  4t2  man 
S  I  on  larger  paper  who  wants  to  move  up. 
g  Should  be  individual  with  midwest 
g  I  background.  Excellent  salary,  top 
=  fringes,  best  community  to  live  in. 
g  Must  be  able  to  take  full  charge, 
g  Write  full  details  giving  experience, 
g  background,  etc.,  to  tox  955,  Editor  & 
s  Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held 
g  strictly  confidential. 


E  Mail  to:  m 

E  iOlTOB  a  PUBLlSHta  •  asa  Third  Avene  •  New  Terh,  New  Tert  iaaZ2  | 
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CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER— Alaska’s 
only  morning  and  Sunday  paper.  Tre¬ 
mendous  growth  potential,  highly  com¬ 
petitive  but  a  breeze  for  young  man 
on  his  way  up.  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99601. 


CAREE’R  IN  BROADCAS’HNG  offered 
to  highly-qualified  newspaper  space 
salesman.  We  can  train  you  in  broad¬ 
casting  if  you’re  well  trained  in  news¬ 
paper  selling.  We  are  a  large  broad¬ 
casting  group  with  flourishing  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  properties  on  the  east 
and  west  coast.  Openings  exist  because 
of  expansion.  Company  policy  is  to 
promote  from  within.  We  have  just 
promoted  two  men  to  managers.  No 
lim’t  on  earnings.  You’re  not  tied  to  a 
fixed  salary,  nor  are  you  frozen  for 
years.  If  you  like  to  sell — you’ll  do  well. 
Hero’s  your  chance  to  get  into  a  real 
growth  industry.  Box  1042,  Eklitor  ft 
Puhrsher. 


SEASONED  RETAIL  SALESMAN 
needed  by  expansion-minded  7800  ciru 
Iowa  daily.  Salary  and  incentive  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  proven 
production.  Write  Box  1058,  Etlitor  ft 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Recent  promotions  have  developed  an 
opening  for  the  right  man  to  lead  our 
3C-man  retail  advertising  staff.  Cur¬ 
rently  we  are  22nd  in  the  evening  field 
in  retail  advertising  volume  and  are 
ambitious  to  go  higher. 

Our  man  will  have  maturity  combined 
with  youthful  vigor;  he  will  have  a 
solid  background  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  are  looking  for  outstanding 
skills  in  managing  others,  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  in  creative  selling. 

We  are  a  rapidly-growing  evening 
newspaper  just  across  the  river  fmm 
“Fun  City.’’  You  can  live  and  work  in 
a  suburlmn  community  and  have  all 
the  advantages  of  being  only  half-an- 
hour  from  N.Y.C.  Excellent  salary  pin* 
outstanding  extras  which  include  pronb 
sharing.  Write  full  qualifications,  sal¬ 
ary  needs  to: 

Personnel  Director 

THE  HACKENSACK  RECORD 

150  River  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.  0760$ 
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CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
Display  Advertising 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
Editorial 


CAREER  OPPORTUMTIES 
Editorial 


WRITER 

Central  New  York  manufacturer  of  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  opening  in  its 
Public  Relations  Division  for  a  news  and  feature 
article  writer  with  newspaper,  free-lance  or  industrial 
experience. 

Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  opportunity  employer— Plana  for  Progreta  Company 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyi)ewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicairo,  III.  60603, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  challenginK  opportunity  for  the  top 
man  presently  with  a  small  paper,  or 
the  #2  man  from  larger  paper  to  be 
advertising  manager  of  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation's  monthiy  magazine  having 
highest  quality  and  largest  circulation 
In  its  field.  Located  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  this  young  publication  is  growing 
and  has  bright  future  for  right  man. 
Full  resume  to  Box  1068,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — Major  publisher  of  prestige 
periodicals  and  books  offers  unique  op- 
ixirtunity  on  one  of  its  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Publication  enjoys  six-figure  cir¬ 
culation  among  discerning,  highly-edu- 
caUsl  professionals.  Salary  to  $20,000. 
Unsurpassed  fringes.  Ideal  environ¬ 
ment.  N.Y.C.  area.  Full  details  to  Box 
968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  male  re¬ 
porter  wanted.  Prefer  someone  from 
midwest.  Good  chance  to  move  up  from 
smaller  newspaper.  Write:  Nate  Udit- 
sky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois 
61654. 


WRITER  for  leading  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  rotogravure  magazine.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  full  details,  background, 
experience,  clips,  etc.  Salary  open. 
Box  959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  I 

Wo  offer  opportunity  of  learning,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  advancement.  We 
need  a  young  man  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  who  will  become  our  Assistant 
City  Editor.  We  are  a  mid-west  offset 
daily  in  the  Milwaukee-Chicago  area. 
Our  paper  is  growing  in  a  growing 
market,  and  we  are  interested  in  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  develop 
ideas.  Salary  is  open — but  will  pay  at 
least  $140  to  start,  plus  fringe  Iwne- 
fits.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  right  man 
to  take  hold  and  go  places!  Reply  to 
Box  980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  UNLIMITED 
Illness  and  the  draft  are  putting 
squeeze  on  expanding  news  operation 
on  one  of  upstate  New  York’s  most 
aggressive  dailies.  Immediate  openings 
for  reporters  who  like  to  dig  and  copy 
editors  who  want  to  do  more  than 
mark  paragraphs.  Addition  to  sports 
department  also  in  works.  Ability  and 
enthusiasm  count  more  than  years  of 
experience.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  on  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Morning  daily  of  just  under  40,000.  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  6.  Seven-day  operation, 
with  young  aggressive  staff  of  30. 
Stroi^  on  in-depth  area  coverage.  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  independent  editorial  pol¬ 
icy.  Financially  sound.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity. 

To  direct,  coordinate,  and  plan  news 
COTeragej  to  assume  responsibilities  of 
administration;  to  generate  ideas  and 
programs  for  growth.  Good  opportunity 
for  professional  and  iiersonal  develop¬ 
ment.  The  previous  man  on  the  job  was 
promoted. 

Prefer  J-grad,  age  28  to  36.  Supervis¬ 
ory  experience  necessary.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  broad  background  in  all  phases  of 
neonroom  operation.  Apply  in  confi- 
dence  giving  complete  resume  and  sal- 
^  Information.  Box  1023,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UPT 
We  need  a  person  ready  to  st^  into 
the  more  responsible  duties  of  directing 
others  and  supply  ideas  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  Eastern  city  with  hometown 
pride  and  metropolitan  interests. 

He’ll  work  along  side  the  city  editor 
who  insists  on  high  quality  writing, 
editing  and  display ;  he’ll  share  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  our  news  report  is  complete,  alert 
and  interesting ;  he’ll  have  a  college 
degree,  experience  as  a  weekly  editor, 
or  reporter  or  copy  editor  on  a  small 
daily,  and  high  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards. 

Write  in  detail  telling  us  what  you 
have  done,  can  do  and  what  you’re 
worth.  Box  988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN,  with  ex¬ 
perience,  wanted  to  reorganize  and  op¬ 
erate  library  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send 
full  details  to  Box  1024,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

wanted  to  function  as  No.  2  man,  help 
direct  staff.  Opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  person  to  move  up.  Excellent  city 
of  20,000  fine  staff.  Write  all  details  or 
phone  collect  to  Dick  Watts.  Editor, 
Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  Logansport, 
Ind.  46947.  Phone  (AC  219)  753-7511. 


WEST  COAST  FLORIDA  AM  is  seek¬ 
ing  deskmen  and  reporters.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements.  Box  1008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  FLORIDA  AM-PM 
daily  has  opening  for  young,  ambitious 
sports  writer  to  cover  major  league 
baseball  training  and  local  sports  all 
tyiies.  Send  resume  and  salary.  Box 
1010,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— No  cheerleaders. 
We’re  looking  for  hard-working  young 
sports  editor  for  one-man  department 
on  11,000  a.m.  daily.  Must  know  or 
learn  makeup,  be  strong  on  picture  use. 
Apply  by  letter  only.  Dick  Martin, 
Managing  Editor,  Leader-Tribune, 
Marion,  Indiana,  46953. 


EDITOR  for  employee  publications  of 
major  Midwestern  public  university. 
Would  have  full  responsibility  for  gath¬ 
ering  information,  writing,  and  make¬ 
up.  Please  send  resume,  state  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  in  first  letter.  Box  1064, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  CHAIN  OP  WEEKLIES 
serving  fast-growing  metropolitan  area 
needs  editor-writer  to  direct  new  sub¬ 
urban  paiier.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
recent  J-grad  or  young  man  or  woman 
in  dead-end  job.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
1034,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  REIADER  —  Competent,  profes¬ 
sional  copy  reader  for  major  morning 
daily  locate  in  Zone  2,  circ.  over  500,- 
000.  Minimum  of  two  years'  experience. 
Send  resume  outlining  education,  back¬ 
ground  and  work  experience  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  first-rate  Connecticut 
weekly.  Salary  to  $12,000.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  1072,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR 
Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbondale,  III. 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  family 
living  staff  and  pages.  Should  be  cap¬ 
able  of  continuing  bright  and  imagina¬ 
tive  features  in  this  area.  We  are  not 
interested  in  an  old  fashioned  society 
page.  We  need  a  person  who  can  set 
own  page  and  effectively  plan  and  or¬ 
ganize. 

The  paper  is  a  growing,  regional  news¬ 
paper  serving  a  dispersed  city  area  with 
over  120,000  residents.  Growing  circu¬ 
lation  of  27,000.  Good  college  and  com¬ 
munity.  Beautiful  new  plant  and  office. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Prefer  person  age  23  to  40.  Should 
have  college  degree  with  experience  in 
family  living  or  women’s  pages  report¬ 
ing.  Some  desk  experience  helpful. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  informa¬ 
tion  in  confidence  to; 

H.  E.  Hay 

LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525 


ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Growing  25,000  p.m.  daily,  about  to  go 
offset,  needs  wire  desk  assistant  as 
copy  e<litor,  for  page  layout  and  to 
swing  into  telegraph  job  two  days  a 
week.  Lively  paper  in  strong  news 
town  with  emphasis  on  quality  heads 
and  imaginative  make-up.  $115  to 
start.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1070,  Bkiitor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  a  growing, 
aggressive  small  daily  in  New  York. 
We  want  a  dedicated  live-wire  news¬ 
paperman  willing  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  and  work  hard  to  turn  out  a  dy¬ 
namic,  high  quality  product.  We  are 
located  in  an  attractive  year-round 
recreational  area  with  excellent  poten¬ 
tial.  Give  all  details  first  letter.  All  in¬ 
quiries  answered.  Box  1045,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NIGHT  STAFF  of  expanding  N.  J. 
daily  needs  a  reporter  experienced  in 
municipal  government  and  (2)  copy 
editor  with  a  talent  for  quality.  Write: 
H.  Rodney  Luery,  Associate  Editor, 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  or 
phone  (201)  KI  5-4000. 


REPORTER  with  at  least  three  years’ 
experience  for  Virginia  afternoon  daily. 
Short  hours  and  good  pay  for  man  with 
right  educational  and  professional 
background.  Box  1038,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  to  handle  city  hall  beat  on 
afternoon  daily  in  All-America  city  of 
40,500  on  Lake  Michigan  in  booming 
Northern  Indiana.  Contact  Elwin  G. 
Greening,  News-Dispatch,  Michigan 
City.  Ind.  46360. 


REPORTER — Excellent  wages,  hours, 
benefits,  location  for  aggressive,  good 
writing  man  on  editorial  staff  of  50,000 
plus  p.m.  daily.  Air-conditioned  plant. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1048,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8, 
Experienced  or  qualified  begrinners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


COPY  EDITOR  &  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  Fla.  daily.  Write  giving 
qualifications  and  experience  to  Box 
1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  with  three  or  more  years’ 
experience  to  work  on  Florida  beach 
resort  dailies.  Box  1035,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTERS 

There  are  jobs  in  the  midwest  on  one 
of  the  country’s  outstanding  morning 
metropolitan  newspapers  if  you’re  in¬ 
terest^  in  an  alert,  aggressive  and 
fighting  newspaper.  We  will  consider 
both  inexperienced  and  experienced 
persons,  preferably  with  college  back¬ 
ground,  for  ixtsitions  in  our  local  news 
department  at  top  salaries.  Our  mini¬ 
mum  for  an  experienced  t>erson  is  $200 
weekly,  plus  numerous  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Please  write  Box  1076,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


ROAD  TO  ADVANCEMENT 
Just  about  all  editors  agree  that  the 
road  to  advancement  is  through  the 
copy  desk.  If  you’re  a  sharp,  young 
newsman  with  a  year  or  two  of  solid 
experience  and  want  to  insure  your  fu¬ 
ture,  a  dynamic  morning  newsi>aper  in 
Western  Maryland  may  have  just  what 
you're  looking  for.  You’ll  have  increas¬ 
ing  responsibility  and  a  solid  shot  at 
promotion.  Rush  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  clippings  to  Box  1040, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK 

Need  third  man  on  expanding  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  strong  sports  town  with 
two  universities.  $100  to  start.  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  1032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN.  We 
have  opening  for  imaginative  sports 
writer  who  can  also  do  eye-catching  job 
on  layout.  Minimum  of  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  r^uired  for  this  position  with 
a  progressive  morning  pai>er  in  a  city 
fast  approaching  200,000 — Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hours,  wages  and  benefits  for 
right  man.  Send  resume  and  clippings. 
Box  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPO®TS  EDITOR — Plenty  of  sports  in 
a  lively  town.  Chance  for  advancement 
on  small  daily  offset  near  Chicago.  Op- 
ix>rtunity  to  learn  and  express  ideas. 
Our  staff  is  young,  aggressive,  and  we 
want  to  be  the  best  I  If  you  have  the 
ability — wo  will  pay  for  it!  Reply  to 
Box  978,  Editor  St  i^blisher. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER — Ambitious, 
aggressive  young  reporter  to  cover  sub¬ 
urban  area  for  New  York  State’s  lively 
capital  city  p.m.  Excellent  opt>ortunity 
for  college  graduate  with  2-3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily  and  ready  to 
move  up.  All  fringes.  Should  have  car. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  foecu- 
tive  Editor,  ’The  Knickerbocker  News,  24 
Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 


Wo  Need  An 

ACE 

(Assistant  City  Editor) 

One  who  knows  good  writing  and  can 
help  develop  a  staff:  one  who  knows 
good  layout  and  can  provide  it ;  one 
who  is  willing  to  hustle  to  keep  on  top 
of  a  fast-moving  operation. 

We’re  a  60,000  evening  daily  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  with  g(^ 
pay,  working  conditions  and  opportun¬ 
ity. 

If  you’re  a  pro  with  experience,  ability 
and  desire,  get  in  touch.  Box  1050,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Professional,  imaginative  news  execu¬ 
tive  to  direct  copy  desk,  be  responsible 
for  dummying  an  expanding  35,000 
p.m.  whose  publisher  demands  excel¬ 
lence.  Progressive  shoreline  region.  In¬ 
terview.  references  necessary.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Managing  Editor.  The  Day, 
New  London,  Conn.  06320. 
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CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Editorial 


ASSISTANT 
PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 

Attractive  opening  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  for  some¬ 
one  with  a  college  degree  to  work 
in  the  Agricultural  Communica¬ 
tions  Department.  Exiierience  in 
creative  writing  and  manuscript 
editing  necessary.  Many  liberal 
benefits  including  educational 
privileges  for  you  and  your  fam¬ 
ily.  Write  Employment  Division. 
Dept.  &24,  304  Old  Main  Build¬ 
ing,  University  Park.  Penna. 
16802.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Ejn- 
ployer ! 


CITY  EDITOR  for  32,000  daily.  Must 
be  accurate,  fast  copy  reader,  know 
photo,  layout,  be  able  to  direct  8-man 
staff.  Zone  4.  Box  1100,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  RESORT  AREA  suburban 
offset  weekly  needs  take-charge  news- 
photo  man.  Will  consider  bright  begin¬ 
ner.  Tell  all.  Box  9457,  Tr.asure  Is¬ 
land,  Fla.  33740. 


IN  A  RUTT  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Key  rating  on  a  top  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  p.m.  daily  of  50,000  plus. 
We  want  an  experienced  “newsman” 
who  can  gather  the  facts  and  write  in- 
depth.  Excellent  community  to  live  and 
raise  a  family — all  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  available.  Outstanding  opportunity 
and  challenge  for  the  person  having 
the  stringent  qualities  we  seek.  Living 
expenses  paid.  Write  in  full  confidence 
today.  Box  1113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
rPoyobl*  wMli  erdarl 


4- tiMM  .  90c  per  Inc,  per  issue 

5- tiaes  . Sl.OO  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tiacs . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-tiae  . $1.20  per  tine,  per  issue 


Count  See  irempe  words  per  line. 

3  lines  niniaun 

(No  ifekrevations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-aail  service  on  box  nuabers  oiso 
oMiloble  at  $1.(X)  extra. 


Respondents  answerin9 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


DISPIAT— CLASSIHED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boMface  type,  cuts 
or  otbor  decorations  ebaages  your  classi- 
Red  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  for  dhplay- 
classHIcd  is  $^7S  per  apate  Noe — $%50 
per  cotuaa  inch  ainiaua  space. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


44ines  $1.95  per  lino,  per  iseue 

3-tiaes  . $1.45  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-tiaes . $L55  per  line,  per  issue 

l-tiae  . $1.65  per  lint,  per  .^we 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
TuMdoy,  4:30  PM 

BoaboMors'  Montity  held  ia  strict  con- 
Rdance.  aad  all  raplies  auHad  each  day 
as  tbey  arc  received. 

I 

j  Editor  &  Publisher 
^  RSO  Third  Avn..  N.  T..  N.  Y.  1M23 
(AC  212)  Ploan  2-7050 


C\REER  OPPORTUMTIES 

Editorial 

i  REPORTER 

I  Immediate  opening  for  re- 

I  porter  at  The  Modesto  Bee, 

I  Modesto,  Calif.  Must  have 

I  several  years  experience  on 

daily  newspaper.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchey  Newspapers 
2 1  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  WRITER  for 
growth  opportunity  as  associate  editor 
of  national  current  affairs  weekly  for 
Catholic  schools.  Social  studies,  teach¬ 
ing  background  helpful.  Salary  in  line 
with  ability,  exi>erience.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Box  1104,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW’S  EDITOR  for  Area  2  daily. 
Must  know  modern,  horizontal  layout 
t^hniques;  know  news  and  l)e  able  to 
direct  staff.  Good  opiwrtunity  for 
bright  newsman  under  45.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  how  much  you  want  for  a  real 
challenge.  Box  1102.  Editor  4:  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  32,000,  six-<lay  daily. 
Zone  4.  We  want  aggressive  young 
man.  J-degree  preferr^.  Limitless  0|)- 
portunity.  Immediate.  Box  1090.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RESTLESS  AND  AMBITIOUS?  Can 
you  handle  the  #2  spot  in  the  city 
r(»m  of  a  30,000  plus  eastern  daily? 
Five  cents  s|ient  for  a  i>ostage  stamp 
could  oi>en  the  door  to  a  genuine  career 
opportunity  in  a  long-establishe<l  and 
resiwcted  newspai>er  organization. 
We're  confident  we're  offering  a  worth¬ 
while  position.  Are  you  restless  and 
ambitious  enough  to  find  out?  Box 
1112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  4—32.000 
daily.  Must  understand,  have  interest 
in  all  sjxjrts.  Heavy  local  coverage, 
layout,  picture  knowledge  essential. 
Box  1082.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITEH?  If  you  are.  you 
know  the  qualities  we  seek  so  we 
won't  elaborate.  35,000  a.m.  daily  cov¬ 
ering  3  colleges,  16  high  schools  and 
all  outdoor  8|K>rts.  Write:  Larry  Bau¬ 
mann.  Intelligencer  Journal,  8  West 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604,  or  call 
(AC  717)  .397-5251. 

WANTED:  NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  ABC  5800.  Full  time 
will  be  devoted  to  gathering,  writing 
and  e<liting  copy.  Write  giving  infor¬ 
mation  on  e<lucation,  exi>erience,  sal¬ 
ary.  References  will  he  require<l. 
Ck)uirer-News,  Clinton,  Tenn.  37716. 

WHERE  SPORTS 
ACTION  IS— 

Opportunity  for  young  writer  on  staff 
of  four  in  sports  center  of  Iowa. 
Chance  to  work  all  phases.  Every  sport 
but  fencing.  August  opening.  Tell  all 
first  letter.  Contact  Gene  Thorne.  Man¬ 
aging  Ed.,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 


WRITE 

SPORTS? 

Growing,  Arkansas  daily  newspaper 
has  opening  for  sports  editor.  Send 
resume  to  Harry  Haines,  P.O.  Box 
1108,  Blytheville,  Ark.  72315. 


WRITER 

I  need  open-minde<)  comer  who  wants 
to  develop  versatility  and  depth  in  his 
craft.  Wide  variety  of  assignments 
under  exacting  professional  supervi¬ 
sion.  Career  opportunities  in  three  di¬ 
rections  with  large  diversified  organi¬ 
zation  in  Midwest.  Writs  me  a  letter 
about  yourself,  or  send  samples  with 
resume  to  Box  1099,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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CAREER  OPPORTUMTIES 

Editorial 

!  Pressmen-Stereotypers 

j  MANAGING  EDITOR— Coastal  Carolina 
ort'set  weekly.  Full  resimnsibility.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1115,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — We’ra  looking  for  ene  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department 
head.  We're  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
Won't  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six 
unit  Goss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man, 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is.  but 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  Tlie  Dispatch  Newspapers,  18U5 
Swift,  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64116. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  Spokane  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Uhion  No.  33,  Box  747,  Spokane, 
Wash.  99210. 

NEWSMAN  for  small  5-day  daily  in 
Missouri.  Goo<l  beginner  or  person  with 
some  ext>erience  to  work  into  news 
editor's  job.  Interested  in  conscientious 
worker  who  will  do  solid  job  in  ail 
phases  of  local  news.  Start  at  alniut 
$100;  increase  soon  for  ri^^ht  person. 
Write  Box  1114*  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

This  35,000  p.m.  in  seacoast  commun¬ 
ity  plans  a  women's  department  to 
round  out  its  full-coverage  reputation. 
Experienced  and  skilled  newspaper¬ 
woman  with  organizing  ability,  young 
ideas  and  writing  flair  is  sought.  Pub¬ 
lisher  demands  excellence.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Managing  E<litor,  The 
Day,  New  London,  Conn.  06320. 

PRESSMAN,  web  offset;  new  plant; 
full  charge.  Knowledge  camera.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Write  full  detaila. 
Box  790,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  3-unit  Sub- 

Miscellaneous 

urban;  also  camera  man.  Write  P.O. 
Box  872,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33853. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  new8pai>er8.  For  application 

Printers 

write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

TOP  MONEY  for  a  man  who  can  cut 
costs  of  operation  in  midwest  newspa¬ 
per  comtmsing  room.  Lots  of  problems 
— but  the  right  man  could  earn  high  in¬ 
come  and  the  best  of  fringe  benefits 

Operators-Machinists 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  an  e.\- 
perienced  Linotype  operator  or  combi¬ 
nation  man.  Contact  Bob  Vellenga, 
The  News-Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave., 
Willoughby,  Ohio  44094.  An  Equal 
Opiiortunity  Employer! 

plus  a  substantial  pension.  State  qualU 
fications,  past  performance  record  and 
when  available.  Write  Box  995,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HOT  METAL.  LETTERPRESS  pro¬ 
duction  man,  capable  of  directing  work, 
maintaining  machines,  meeting  sched¬ 
ules  in  combination  five-day  daily  and 
commercial  printing  operation.  We’re 
growing  fast.  Opportunity  for  profit- 
sharing,  ownership  to  right  man. 
(Thart  Area  6.  Replies  Confidential. 
Write  Box  1098,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  newspa|>er. 
Eleven  machines.  Must  be  union ;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Elektron  necessary.  $160 
weekly.  Zone  4.  Please  state  full  back¬ 
ground  and  exi)crience  first  letter.  Box 
1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Handle  display  composi¬ 
tion  on  Model  .31  Linotype,  able  to 
assist  with  advertising  and  job  com¬ 
position.  40-hr.  week.  0>ntact:  Vic 
Howard,  23623  Farmington,  Farming- 
ton,  Mich.  48024.  Ph. :  (313)  474-6225. 

MORNING  DAILY  of  20.000  nee.). 
Offset-experienced  Composing  Room 
Manager.  Your  chance  to  grow  with  a 
young  newspatier  In  midwestern  city  of 
50.000.  Starting  salary  open.  Paid  va¬ 
cations,  insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Requirements:  hire.  fire,  and  train  per¬ 
sonnel.  set  up  systems,  develop  and 
maintain  production  efficiency  and  work 
in  harmony  with  other  departments. 
Send  resume  to  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  —  Mid¬ 
west  daily  with  13  Linotypes.  5  ITS 
operating  units.  4  perforators,  etc. 
Union.  Salary  open.  Excellent  benefits. 
Must  be  top  man.  Box  1044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  AD  COMPOSITOR  for 
a  six-day  publication.  This  is  a  steady, 
year-around  situation  with  liberal  vaca¬ 
tions,  company-paid  pension  and  group 
insurance  with  a  good  pay  scale.  Con¬ 
tact  The  Marion  Star,  Robert  L. 
(k>cherl.  Foreman,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 

GOOD  LINOTYPE  OR  INTERTYPE 
operator  .  .  ,  one  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  mixers  and  can  produce.  This 
is  a  steady,  year-around  situation  with 
liberal  paid  vacations,  company  i>en- 
sion  and  group  insurance.  Good  pay 
scale.  Ck>ntact  The  Marion  Star,  Mar¬ 
ion,  Ohio  43302,  Robert  L.  C^herl, 
Foreman. 

Public  Relations 

MIDWESTERN  COLLEGE  of  1,000 

EXPE7RIB34CED  MIXER  OPERATOR, 
Linotype  Model  36.  Northern  Calif., 
open  shop.  Good  pay  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Good  fast-growing  town  and  5- 
day  daily  paper  for  family  men.  On 
Freeway,  45-miles  to  San  Francisco  or 
Sacramento.  Call  collect  to :  Robert 

students  has  newly  created  position  of 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Will  in¬ 
clude  Public  Information,  Alumni  Rela¬ 
tions,  and  Special  Event  responsibili¬ 
ties.  $6.000-$7,000  range.  Begin  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1968.  Send  resume  to;  Box  1062, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Nashlund  or  write  Daily  Republic,  P.O. 
Box  47,  Fairfield,  Calif.  94533. 

INDUSTRIAL  -  BUSINESS  'WRITER 
with  working  knowledge  of  editorial 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — 15  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a 
top  quality  product.  An  opportunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  organization. 
Write:  Dayton  Typogrraphic  Service. 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 

make-up  and  photography  needed  by 
public  relations  department  of  a  state 
development  board  in  the  southeast. 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to:  Box  1085,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

CHICAGO-BASED  meilical  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  man  who  wants  varied  writ¬ 
ing  assignments  and  an  opportunity  to 
polish  other  public  relations  skills.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume,  with  salary  history,  to 
Box  1092,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

OPERATOR  -  PRINTER.  country- 
trained.  County-seat  weekly.  Good  pay; 
fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times- 
Reporter  Printing  Co.,  Adams,  Wis- 
cons/n  63910. 

Salesmen 

Photofcraphy 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  to  call  on 
publishers  and  retail  trade.  (k>mm^ 
cinl  printer  of  newspapers,  supply 
ments  and  circulars  serving  New  Yort 
to  Washington  area  primarily.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field  essential.  Mail  resums 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  1051. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

UBLISHER  for  June  24,  19«7 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER 
who  is  creative  and  a  self-starter  to 
work  on  one  of  the  best  picture  papers 
in  the  country.  Midwest.  Elox  1105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  P 
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Personnel  Avelleble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


TEACHING,  with  chance  to  work  M.A. 
Wire  service  10  years,  two  as  small 
bureau  manager,  and  two  years’  small 
^I>er.  B.S..  incomplete  MAA.  10 
years  ago.  Age  38.  Prefer  Areas  5.  6. 
7.  Box  1106.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NBWSWRITING.  EDITINGh-I  like  to 
teach  basics.  M.S.,  Ph.D.  candidate, 
strong  professional  background,  top 
references.  Prefer  West.  Consider  1- 
year  appointment.  Box  993.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Administrative 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
of  two  newspapers  (24M  and  lOOM) 
owned  by  one  of  nation’s  leading  com¬ 
munications  companies.  17  years  of 
good  experience  in  all  phases  of  news- 
pei>er  advertising  and  management, 
most  in  competitive  situations.  Good 
organizer  and  leader.  Box  1039,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER, 
10  years’  experience  large  metro, 
60.000  daily,  shoppers,  group  opera¬ 
tions,  labor  negotiations,  NCR,  IBM, 
computers;  strong  mechanical.  Box 
1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  29,  family- 
excellent  experience  all  phases  news¬ 
room — seeks  managing  editorship  small 
to  medium  daily.  Location  secondary  to 
organization.  Employed  and  in  no 
hurry.  Box  1057,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN  with  drive,  imagination, 
wants  executive  berth  on  small-city  or 
medium-sized  daily  in  Northeast.  Ex¬ 
perience  20  years  as  reporter,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  wire  editor  metro  papers.  Box  1059, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  6/67  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  B.S.  grad  seeks  writing  experience 
with  N.Y.C.  magazine.  Married,  27, 
military  obligation  (Army  Communi¬ 
cations)  completed.  Diverse  education 
in  Sciences  and  Humanities;  have 
travelled  in  Far  East.  .Attended  West 
Point :  former  N.Y.  State  i)olice  of¬ 
ficer.  Salary  open.  Box  1086,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  chief  editorial 
writer,  major  city ;  ex-assooiate  editor 
Top-10  daily;  national  magazine  ex¬ 
executive  editor;  solid  news  back¬ 
ground.  Family  man,  40 ;  seeks  wider 
responsibility.  Box  1103,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  seeks  spot  as  news 
growth  ^t^tial.  LSilly  qualified  all  gjji^or  medium  daily  or  editor  small 
ph^s  advertising;  ad  manager,  piro-  “  "  anywhere  ouUide  South, 

manager*  P^nt  *r9"n^a  ^ Age  43.  with  19  years  all  desks.  Now 

I10Q  X  r080Ilv  ^IZpOOO  plUB*  ’ala  CIA  CAA  rnttwiimitm  ♦rt 

Relocate.  Require  30  days.  Age  36.  mi  Editor”*  ^SbnXr* 

Bor  1056  Editor  *  Piihtiahar  «''tOr  *  Publisner. 


Relocate.  Require  30  days.  Age  36. 
Elox  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  AD  DIRECTOR  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zones  3  or  4.  My  experi¬ 
ence  and  record  is  unique.  Strong  ad¬ 
ministrator-leader.  If  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  director-manager  for  any  rea¬ 
son  it  would  pay  you  to  contact  me. 
Box  1071.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  —  circulation,  display, 
classified  management — -seeks  top  spot 
on  small  or  medium  daily.  Fine  refer¬ 
ences.  Strong  self  motivation — high 
personal  goals.  Zone  9.  Box  1096,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  capable  training  staff.  In  early 
SO’s,  with  16  years’  experience.  Ag¬ 
gressive  and  willing  to  meet  challenge 
of  26-lOOM  daily.  Resume  available, 
references.  Write:  R.  W.  McComb, 
1639  Alton,  Aurora,  Colorado  80010. 

Ph.:  (303)  343-3317 


EDITOR,  10  years’  experience  on 
small  weeklies,  dailies.  Strong  on  re- 
IK)rting  of  city,  county  governments, 
school  boards.  Proficient  with  camera. 
Would  consider  posts  of  editor,  bureau 
chief,  investigative  reporter.  Chart 
Area  5,  6,  7,  8.  Awards:  Community 
service,  straight  news,  editorials,  photo. 
Box  1084,  Hkiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  medium  or  small  Midwest 
daily  wanting  to  improve  local  news 
coverage.  Will  run  news  side,  train 
staff,  write  editorials,  represent  paper 
in  community  affairs.  Box  1083,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPO'RTER  wants 
job  with  medium-sized  daily.  ThrTO 
years  city  editor  on  small  daily.  J- 
graduate.  Prefer  West.  Virginia  Cul¬ 
ver,  907  So.  8th,  Lamar,  Colo.  81052. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Quality  work. 
Good  habits.  40.  Top  references.  Ener¬ 
getic.  Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


GOING  VIETNAM — Experienced  re¬ 
porter-photographer  going  Vietnam  on 
assignment.  Hava  time  for  feature 
stories,  photos  servicemen  your  area. 
Will  work  on  contract,  or  individual 
story  basis.  Box  1003,  Editor  *  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  A  FIELD  EDITOR? 
Retainer  or  free-lance  connections 
■ought  with  trade,  professional  or  gen¬ 
eral  publications  by  experienced  news¬ 
man.  Colorful  writer — capable  photog¬ 
rapher  with  free  enterprise  back¬ 
ground.  Homs  bases  in  Washington, 
Florida,  Arkansas.  Tell  me  your  needs. 
Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WAR  SPECTALIST— Editor,  38,  seeks  , 
assignment.  Vietnam,  Aden  experience. 
Space  rate  considered.  Conflict  can 
range  from  tribal  feud  to  full  scale  ! 
war.  Copy  available.  Box  1036,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  (COVERAGE,  concise  : 
or  in-depth.  Experienced  newsmen,  j 
broadcasters.  Low  fees.  Box  1053,  Edi-  ; 
tor  &  Publisher.  l 

ISN’T  IT  TIME  YOUR  ' 

PUBLICA’nON  HAD  AN 

ASIAN  CORRESPONDENT?  [ 
^itor  of  international  trade  monthly 
in  3  years  has  acquired  a  wide  range  ; 
of  contacts  throughout  Far  East,  wants  | 
to  help  close  Asian  understanding  gap  I 
for  larger  audience  with  his  brand  of  I 
analytical  journalism  that  shuns  myths 
and  handouts,  hounds  cold  facts  and  : 
hot  sources,  pinpoints  cause  and  gives  ; 
meaning  to  effect.  Bklitors  looking  for  j 
gimmicky  filler  material  need  not  ap¬ 
ply.  Box  1093,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  [ 

EXPERIENCED  BRITISH  ! 

FINANCIAL  JOURNALIST 
Available  to  report  on  UK  Economic, 
Industrial  and  Stock  Market  affairs. 
John  Mattison,  94  Clockhouse  Road, 
Beckenham,  London,  England. 

RETPOR’TER  based  in  Washington  for 
five  years  with  business  publication 
seeks  stringer  work  reporting  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  Washington  news  for 
business  publication  not  in  competition 
with  present  employer.  Box  829,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACTHINIST 
Intertypes:  Model  G’s.  F  &  C.  power- 
gates.  power  magazine,  saws,  quad- 
ders.  Linotypes:  Model  8’s,  14’s,  2rs, 
Comets,  hydro-quadders.  Elektrons  with 
TOU-75  ’TTS  units.  TTS,  Perforators 
and  all  composing  equipment.  Nine 
years’  e.xperience.  E.xcellent  references. 
All  inquiries  will  be  answered.  Please 
include  ’phone  number.  Box  1041,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  4  years  Marine  Corps.  Age  27. 
will  be  released  from  active  military 
obligation  Oct.  1.  Seeking  opportunity 
in  Zone  3.  4  or  6.  Box  963,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  staff  job  on  daily  that  appreciates 
good  press  photography.  Box  1061,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

REPOR’TER  for  metropolitan  paper ; 
EDITOR  of  billion  dollar  corporation’s 
house  organ ;  SALESMAN  for  Blue 
Chip  company.  Man  32,  seeks  N.Y.C. 
area  PR  position  to  utilize  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  with  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  two  leading  papers  seeks  job 
with  public  service  organization,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  Boston  area.  Box  1077. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


20TH  CENTURY  WITCH  DOCTOR 
Put  across  my  message  dressed  in  col¬ 
orful  leads,  scalp-tingling  copy,  and 
imagination-stretching  graphics;  can 
put  across  your  PR,  ad  department  or 
internal  message  with  equal  hocus- 
pocus.  Box  1018,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PR  CRAFTSMAN 
with  news  and  free-lance  background 
desires  PR  or  newspaper  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  973,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apecifle  identification 


Editorial  I  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  20  years  as 

- - ^ — — ' — ^ I  reiiorter,  deskman,  executive,  editorial 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  editor-  writer.  Washington,  Asia  experimee. 
writer,  44.  Elxperienced  copy  editins,  Age  44.  B.A.  Box  1097,  Editor  &  Pub- 
layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  deu.  Usher. 

metroixilitan  dailies.  Now  Assistant  - - 

sled.  Seeks  interesting  challenge.  Box  \  ^  ** 


982,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


gan.  Fluent  Spanish.  Just  returne<l 
from  overseas.  Technical  education. 


SPORTS  SPECIALIST.  36.  BS  degree.  *  Publisher. 

J-achooI  trained,  seeks  opportunity  to - 

match  ability.  Want  stirjulating  as-  joP  VERSATILE  WRITER  EDITOR 
ailment  mayor  league,  colle^brat  or  gtrong  NYC  and  pr  background. 

Well-traveled.  self-sufficient.  Seeks 
major  dmly  for  writing/editing  position:  general  pr., 
U  yeMs.  .Callable  now  for  interview.  Fluent 


Bot  laYo  'f./v.ijVi;— - -  house  organs — other  etlitorial.  Fluent 

Box  1022,  Editor  *  Publisher,  2nd  language-Italian.  Minimum  $12.- 

ncriT/^ ,  nn— X  ~  000.  Box  1101,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  NEWSMAN,  28,  desires 
more  challenge  as  news  editor.  Penn.  | 

State  grad.  Now  employed  6  years  on  WISCONSIN.  UPPER  MIDWEST  spot 
city,  county  beat  18,000  daily.  Know  sought  by  newsman.  9  years  reporter. 

assistant  news,  copy  editor;  editor  medium  daily.  Degree:  em- 
award-winner  for  series.  Will  consider  ployed.  Switch  to  sports  for  right  job. 
^  ^rite  post.  Have  style— "heart.”  Box  1108,  Etiitor  &  Publisher, 
location  no  problem.  Box  1049,  Editor 

*  Publisher.  - - 

YOUNG  MAN  with  10  years’  weekly, 
^ITOR — ^News,  features.  Mature  fam-  small  daily  and  metropolitan  experi- 
cL?***'  interests.  Now  employed,  ence  (reportorial  and  editorial)  wants 
post  with  New  England  solid  tl2,000-$16,000  job  or  less  money  with 
n***ff*  swall  daily.  Top  references,  buy-in  privileges.  Box  1107,  Editor  & 
Bssume.  Box  1067,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Alphabet  Consomme 


The  nomenclature  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  is  undergoing  change,  as 
all  things  must.  It  isn’t  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  proliferation  so  much  as 
it  is  a  case  of  metamorphosis. 

You  have  probably  noticed 
from  headlines  in  E&P  that  you 
aren’t  as  familiar  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  organizations  as  you 
might  have  thought  you  were  or 
want  to  be.  Try  this  little  test 
for  a  few  moments.  How  many 
of  these  initials  can  you  iden¬ 
tify? 

ANPA 

INPA 

NPPA 

NPMA 

ANPA/RI 

B/A 

ASNE 

APME 

INAE 

AANR 

NNA 

NAM 

ANG 

lAPA 

FIEJ 

IPI 

EDICON 

INCFO 

AAAA 

PRSA 

ICMA 

NENAEA 

ISCMA 

ANCAM 

There  are  more,  but  two 
dozen  will  do.  Ready  for  the 
answ’ers  ? 

ANPA  —  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  That 
was  easy.  But  you  could  have 
gotten  it  confused  with  another 
one  if  you  had  stopped  to  realize 
that  the  membership,  in  excess 
of  1,000  dailies  and  one  weekly 
( Grit),  reaches  into  Canada  and 
dowTi  to  the  West  Indies. 

INPA — That  might  be  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  but  you’d  guess 
wrong.  This  is  a  group  that  has 
members  in  Argentina,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  El  Salvador,  Scotland 
and  Tasmania  as  well  as  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  After  38  years 
as  the  NNPA  (National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association) 
the  name’s  been  changed.  What 
if  the  ANPA  wanted  to  go  in¬ 
ternational  in  its  designation? 
The  International  Promotion 
Association  has  it  fenced  in. 

NPPA — This  is  a  stickler. 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association.  Some  people  trans¬ 
late  it  as  Newspaper  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  but 


that’s  obv’iously  redundant. 

NPMA  —  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Managers  Association.  With 
an  international  membership,  it 
neatly  avoids  any  nationalism. 

ANPA/RI — Now  we  get  into 
the  slash-instead-of-the-dash 
column.  The  fore  part  speaks 
for  the  parent  publishers  while 
the  aft  stands  for  Research  In¬ 
stitute  without  the  formal  Inc. 

B/A — This  one  really  hasn’t 
caught  on  yet.  It’s  the  new  Lips¬ 
comb  public  relations  tag  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Although  known  in 
the  newspaper  fraternity  mere¬ 
ly  as  the  Bureau  or  the  Ad  Bu¬ 
reau,  it  has  been  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  it  a  symbol  unlike 
any  other  in  the  advertising 
trade  press.  Not  many  people 
ever  liked  the  constricting  ap¬ 
pellation  of  BoA. 

ASNE — There’s  a  euphonious 
swing  to  the  handle  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

APME — This  stands  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
the  A  for  Association  got  lost. 

INAE — Here  is  another  unfin¬ 
ished  symphony.  The  change 
from  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  to  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  (silent  on  the 
Association)  was  made  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  INAE  puzzles 
headline  scanners. 

AANR  —  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  (advertising  reps,  that  is). 

NNA  —  National  Newspaper 
Association,  formerly  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association. 

NAM — Take  it  easy.  This 
i.sn’t  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  It’s  Newspaper, 
Association  Managers — the  peo-  j 
pie  who  keep  Newspaper  Week 
on  the  calendar. 

ANG — American  Newspaper! 
Guild.  You  can  add  AFL-CIO  in 
parentheses  if  you  wish  to. 

lAPA — Inter  American  Press! 
Association,  a  hemispheric  so- 1 
ciety.  ' 

FIEJ  —  How’s  your  French  ?  | 
Federaton  Internationale  des , 
Editeurs  de  Joumaux  et  Pub- ; 
lications.  Its  membership  com-i 
prises  chiefly  publishers.  For  the 
sake  of  pronunciation  they  leave; 
off  the  P  for  publication.  I 

IPI — It  could  be  International 
Printing  Ink  but  it’s  Interna- ; 
tional  Press  Institute. 

EDICON — On  the  program 


it’s  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Editors  and  Publishers 
Conference. 

INCFO  —  This  group,  with 
members  from  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  doesn’t  use  the  I  for 
International.  It’s  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

AAAA  —  For  short,  4-A. 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

PRSA  —  Another  lilting  col¬ 
lection  of  letters  for  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America. 

ICMA  —  We  go  international 
again  with  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

NENAEA  —  We  tossed  this 
one  into  the  test  as  an  example 
of  what  regionalization  does  to 
some  of  our  national-interna¬ 
tional  group  names.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

ISCMA — Inter-State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association.  Out 
West  there’s  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

ANCAM — If  you’re  mechan¬ 
ically  inclined  you  could  get  a 
bum  steer  on  this  one.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  is  right. 

Put  all  of  these  initials  into  a 
computer,  shake  them  up  and 
you  might  play  a  game  of  ana¬ 
grams,  but  it’s  interesting  to 
note  that  not  one  of  the  sets 
used  to  identify  a  newspaper 
industry  organization  spells  a 
word  in  the  English  language. 


Sunday  Paper  Folds 

London 

Founded  117  years  ago,  the 
Sunday  Citizen  published  its  last 
issue  June  18,  with  circulation 
down  from  a  high  of  more  than 
a  million  copies  to  220,000.  The 
name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
from  Reynolds  News  to  Sunday 
Citizen  five  years  ago. 


World  Press  Award 
Speeches  in  Booklet 

The  role  of  the  newspaper  in 
building  a  better  community  is 
described  in  a  booklet  published 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda 
tion.  The  booklet,  “Only  in  a 
Free  Society,”  is  a  record  of  the 
presentation  of  the  1967  World 
Press  Achievement  Award  to  El 
Sur,  of  Concepcion,  Chile.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  the 
ANPA  convention  in  New  York 
April  26. 

The  booklet  contains  addresses 
by  El  Sur’s  general  manager, 
Alberto  Lamas  Ibieta,  and 
ANPA  Foundation  President 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
an  introduction  by  J.  Howard 
Wood,  president  of  ANPA  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib~ 
une.  The  title  is  taken  from  a 
sentence  in  Mr.  Lamas’  talk: 
“Journalism  has  a  wide  influ¬ 
ence  only  in  a  free  society.” 

The  1967  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  consisted  of 
two  parts,  a  gold  medallion 
which  Mr.  Lamas  accepted  on 
behalf  of  his  newspaper,  and  a 
10-day  trip  to  representative 
cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Mr.  Lamas  made  the 
trip  with  his  wife  and  El  SuPej 
editor,  Ivan  Cienfuegos  Uribe,' 
accompanied  by  Stewart  R.  Mac-J 
donald  of  the  ANPA  Foun 
tion  staff,  Mrs.  Macdonald  an 
an  interpreter,  A.  J.  LaMotheiJ 

The  tour  took  Mr.  Lamas  and 
his  party  from  the  east  coast  to 
the  wrest  coast  of  the  United 
States,  both  north  and  south,  and 
included  a  visit  to  Expo  67  at 
Montreal.  Activities  in  each  city 
included  a  round  of  press  con¬ 
ferences,  meetings,  luncheons 
and  dinners  with  journalism  edu 
cators,  newspaper  executive! 
and  civic  leaders,  as  well  a< 
sightseeing. 

Copies  of  “Only  in  a  Free 
Society”  are  available  from  the 
ANPA  Foundation,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New'  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THB  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O’Mara  A  Ormaba* 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapell‘ 

Printed  in  US. 


And  we  were  glad  to  share  them— with 
hundreds  of  people  from  over  40  nations 
who  visited  us  last  year  to  learn  about 
the  telephone  business. 

They  came  from  places  like  Chad,  Da¬ 
homey,  Malawi,  Togo  and  Bechuanaland; 
and  from  France,  Germany,  Japan,  India 
and  Australia. 


All  these  people  had  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  wanted  the  latest  information 
about  modern  telecommunications  and 
we  gave  it  to  them.  They  saw  how  our 
fast  nationwide  switching  system  works. 
Learned  how  scientific  breakthroughs 
are  converted  into  better  means  of 
communications.  And  studied  the  day- 


to-day  work  of  our  operating  companies. 

We’re  glad  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  people  improve  their  telephone 
service  as  we  keep  improving  our  own. 
We  may  be  the  only  telephone  com- 
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1966-67 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

AWARDS 


The  1966-67  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  through  education  and  research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1, 1966 
through  July  31,  1967,  and  focus  on  the 
broad  field  of  communications. 

They  are  an  extension  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  first  conducted  in  1965-66.  A  new 
classification— Journalism-Graphic  Arts 
—has  been  substituted  for  Awards  for  Best  Interviews.  The 
Municipal  Government  Coverage  classification,  while  the  title 
is  the  same,  has  been  broadened  through  a  gift  from  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  vice  chairman  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust, 
to  include  a  plaque  to  be  known  as  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
and  a  top  cash  grant  of  $2,500.  The  awards  announced  for 
the  1966-67  period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1,000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  school 
or  college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Preference  in  granting 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to 
pursue  journalism  as  a  career. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants 
and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Also 
grants  are  available  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism 
courses.  These  are  apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and 
Margaret  Rohe  Howard  Awards.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  before  June  30,  1967. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The 
plaque  is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a 


U.S.  newspaper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment  coverage  during  the  Aug.  1,  1966- July  31,  1967: 
period.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the 
newspaper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  endeavor.  The  editor  of  the  paper  will  recommend 
the  persons  to  share  in  the  cash  award.  This  award  is  to 
encourage  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  various 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  each  entry.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  July  31, 1967. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  AWARDS 

Three  scholarship  grants  of  $6,000  each  covering  a  4-year 
course  at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic 
arts  as  applied  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Each  grant  of 
$1,500  will  be  paid  annually. 

The  grants:  (1)  Two  scholarship  grants,  one  to  each  of  two 
colleges  offering  journalism-graphic  arts  courses.  Colleges 
selected  by  the  Foundation  trustees  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
courses  offered.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by  the  col¬ 
lege  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  authorities, 
has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-oriented 
employee  at  the  administrative  or  executive  level.  (2)  One 
scholarship  grant,  designated  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  Award,  to  the  ANPA  Foundation  which  will  select  a 
student  best  meeting  the  above  qualifications. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5,000  were  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  U.  S.  papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in 
the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  during 
1966.  Deadline  for  these  awards,  established  by  the  late 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  conservation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  Feb.  15. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  14th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during 
1966  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship 
of  Ernie  Pyle  has  been  completed.  Deadline  for  entries  was 
Nov.  15. 

«  «  «  * 

The  address  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  1100 
Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  i 


